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SE ne nnn, 


A fascinating account 
of the past year. 


Tells who, 


what, where, 


why and 


how. 









Within a few days the last fifty-two 1s- 
sues (January-December) of TIME will 
be bound in two volumes ready for dis- 
tribution to subscribers. These two 
volumes completely indexed constitute a 
unique publishing feat—a complete, accu- 
rate, fascinating story of the events of the 
past year published simultaneously with 
the year’s close. 


LIMITED EDITION 


Additional copies of Volume V 
(January-June) have already been re- 
ceived from the binders. Volume VI 
(July-December) will be ready in a few 
days. While we have again set aside 
nearly 1,000 copies of each issue of 
TIME for this purpose we cannot guar- 
antee to fill all orders. The two volumes 
may be ordered singly by TIME subscrib- 
ers at $1.65 or together at $3.30. To 
others the cost is $3.00 for a single volume, 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


15c 


On all Leading 
Newsstands 


TIME, 
Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ETE ee eee 


NS hs oles cchbin bebe abn 8 vhs ne Loe wale 


in rapid succession, in no regular order. 
has come from a thousand fronts—news of poli- 


tics, literature, business, science. 
weekly news-magazine, has caught it all week 
after week, recorded it briefly, systematically. 


The Complete History of 1925 


in I'wo Volumes $332 


Application for Volumes V & VI 


HE most important year since 


those of the World War has just 


closed. Event has followed event 
News 


TIME, the 


$6.00 for the two volumes. Applications 
will be filled in order of receipt. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO NON- 
SUBSCRIBERS 


By entering a subscription now non- 
subscribers may secure the subscriber’s 
rates on the two volumes for 1925. 


Volumes V and VI together with a year’s 
subscription may be had for $8.30. 


THE GREATEST STORY 


Every issue of TIME isa chapter in the 
greatest of all stories, The History of the 
World. Succeeding issues of TIME will 
“cover” this coming year with unparal- 
leled speed and thoroughness. From 
national politics to scientific discoveries 
TIME will bring you the authoritative 
story of every event. For a fascinating 
perspective of the past year secure a copy 
of Volumes V and VI. 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Send me [ ] a copy of Volume V (Jan.-June) of TIME $5 


{ ] a copy of Volume VI (July-Dec.) of TIME. 
{ ] TIME for one year. 


By Subscription 
for the year 


Sales order [ ] I enclose ($1.65) ($3.30) [ ] Send me a bill. 
Others { ] I enclose ($3.00) [ ] ($6.00) [ ] ($8.30) [ ] Send me a bill. 
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Men Welcome the Stimulation of a Steaming 


Breakfast Dish of 


at, Pettijohn’s 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


RAN is only part of the whole The exclusive milling process re- 
wheat story. That’s why New _ tains the health-giving vitamins and 
Pettijohn’s is such a popular cereal. _ brings out its distinctive flavor. 

In New Pettijohn’s yougetallofthe _ The New Pettijohn Ss Is an appetiz- 
finest hard white Montana wheat— ing, nourishing, satisfying food ~a 
rich in mineral salts, protein and en- safe and efficient laxative. 
ergy content. And all the natural bran, It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Try it for breakfast tomorrow and 
see how all the family enjoy it, 


SSS 


The New Pettijohn’s is a deli- 
ciously palatable whole wheat food. 
It contains all the Vitamins, Energy Con- 


tent and Mineral Salts of the Wheat Berry 
and all the Natural Bran. 


With milk it forms one of the best balanced 


food combinations known to dietitians. It 
cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
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LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past: week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


Krishnamurti 


Sirs: ‘ 

The article in Time, Jan. 4, 1926, p. 23, 
entitled “At Madras” is just a little in- 
accurate in facts and wholly inappropriate 
in tone. I count on your exceptional cour- 
age in printing corrections to set your 
readers right. 

Dr. Besant when 60 was scarcely “‘young 
to Theosophy,” as she joined the Theosophi- 
cal Society in 1889 when she was 42. Mr. 
Krishnamurti may be “an old story” but 
he can scarcely be said to “titillate sewing 
circles.” It might interest you to know 
that men like Bernard Shaw, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg and George Lansbury—all 
quite intelligent people—prize Mr. Krishna- 
murti’s friendship. Your article... be- 
trays ignorance. 

Dr. Besant can scarcely be said to have 
appointed persons to be apostles, any more 
than John the Baptist appointed Jesus to 
be the Christ. You cannot appoint a sun- 
rise nor stop it, though you can throw 
dust in people’s eyes so they can’t see it. 

Have great religious teachers come in 
the past—Jesus, Buddha, Sri Krishna, 
Mohammed? If so, might One appear 
again? If so, would He be likely to come 
at a time like this, when East and West 
glare at each other in rising fury, as 
Jesus came to the Jewish-Roman world to 
intervene in its Hebraic orthodoxy and Ro- 
man materialism? If so, would He work 
through the consciousness and _ personality 
of a Kellogg, a Coolidge, a Lloyd George 
or a Baldwin, or through some gentle, 
strong person fit to express the power of 
the “‘strong Son of God, immortal love’? 
If the latter, why not a person born of the 
gentle, intelligent, clean, ascetic Brahmin 
stock? For if He came as a Protestant, 
would Catholics accept? If as a Catholic, 
would Christian Scientists? When iast 
time He came, the Christ worked through 
a disciple but the Imperial Roman business 
men ignored Him and .the orthodox Jewish 
theologians murdered Him. I suggest that 
TIME wait a little time before it rouse the 
cheap jibes of the spiritually starved 


world. 
FRITZ KUNZ 
National Representative 


The Order of the Star in the East 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Sirs: 

My attention has been drawn to several 
most serious errors which appear in your 
issue of Jan. 4, pp. 23 and 24. These are 
of such a nature as to cast most serious 
discredit upon the Order of the Star in 
the East, Dr. Annie Besant, Mr. Krish- 
namurti and myself... . 

To say that Dr. Besant in 1908 carried 
Mr. Krishnamurti from India to her Eng- 
lish home is without foundation. Dr. 
Besant has been for many years a resident 
of India, and at that time was permanently 
residing at the headquarters of the Theo- 
sophical Society at Adyar, Madras. Mr. 
Krishnamurti has been associated with Dr. 
Besant for many years, but his allegiance 
and friendship for her have been given 
as a natural tribute in recognition of her 
boundless services to the whole of mankind 
in addition to himself. To say that she 
carried him to England is to create an 
entirely false impression in the public 
mind. 

You have quoted me as making an en- 
tirely untrue statement when you declare 
that I have said that Dr. Besant plans to 
appoint twelve “apostles.” Such a state- 
ment casts a most serious aspersion upon 
the venerable and distinguished President 
of the Theosophical Society. Dr. Besant 
has taken no part whatever in the choice 
of apostles, and no person of authority 
in the Order of the Star in the East or 
Theosophical Society has, I am sure, ever 








made such an assertion. Will you not, 
please, in the interests of ordinary fairness 
withdraw these statements. I have the 
fullest confidence in your willingness to 
SS 
RusseELL LuioypD JONES 

New York, N. Y. 

In the interests of accuracy and 
fair play, TIME must admit that 
Messrs. Kunz and Jones rightly 


accuse it of having erred.—ED. 


. . . 


<4 %” 

Under $600 
Sirs: 

Your review of the New York Automo- 
bile Show in the Jan. 18 number of TIME 
is very comprehensive and covers a great 
deal of ground in a short space. 

You omitted, however, to mention Over- 
land in addition to the three other makes 
noted in listing the cars selling for less 
than $600, when both the Overland four- 
cylinder Touring at $495 and the Sedan 
at $595 sell under $600. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. 
T. A. BOoyLe, 
Cleveland District Mgr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


> 
Hudson's Bay Co. 
Sirs: 

...On p. 29, col. 1, Business & 
FINANCE, your Jan. 4 issue, you state 
“The Hudson Bay Co. has ordered. . .” 

Should this not be “The Hudson’s Bay 
Co.?” This firm has held its time-hon- 
ored name for centuries, so why change 
it now? 

J. A. TANNENBAUM 

Scranton, Pa. 


Yes. But the bay is “Hudson 
Bay.”—Eb. 
Muller’s Catch 
Sirs: 

It is of little real importance, but I 


think a man should receive full credit for 
his achievements. 

Under Sport in the Jan. 4 issue, p. 27, 
you quoted the downward pass that Brick 
Muller caught from the roof of the tele- 
phone building in San Francisco preceding 
the East v. West football game. You 
quoted that a football was passed, then 
another, then another, until the fourth 
ball was caught. This is true but to give 
the man full credit it might be well to 
mention that the first ball landed on the 
building across the street, the second on 
top of a parked automobile, the third 
against the telephone building; the fourth, 
the only one landing in the street, Muller 
caught. Also the S. F. Telephone Bldg. is 
the highest on the Pacific Coast; so Muller 
could not do better. Incidentally this is 


the longest football pass on record. 


A, COLLINS 
Calif. 


° ° 
Bull’s Bells Belittled 
Sirs: 

Time, I think, was right in stating that 
the New York carillon had first played 
Mendelssohn’s Wedding March. This not- 
withstanding the letter (Jan. 4) of Mr. Bull 
of Ithaca. The Cornell chime has only 
14 bells and its compass is thus only about 
one and one-half diatonic octaves. The New 
York Carillon has 53 bells with a compass 
of four and one-half chromatic octaves. 

Neither Mendelissohn’s Wedding March 
nor Wagner’s Wedding March (Lohengrin), 
both mentioned by Mr. Bull as _ having 
been played frequently by him on the bells 
at Ithaca, are possible of production on 
only 14 notes of any instrument except in 
a much mutilated form. 

The carillon is a fully developed musical 
instrument on which may be played (both 


San Francisco, 











hands and both feet are used) the music 
of any composer, substantially as written. 
The chime represents a kindergarten one- 
finger stage of bell music. It compares 
with the carillon much as does an old 
time child’s piano with a cathedral organ. 


WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 
Albany, N. Y. 


Vicar of Christ 


Sirs: 

In the article “Encyclical” on p. 21, 
Jan. 4 issue, you had this: “Pope Pius XI 
is Vicar of Christ who,- his Church claims, 
received from God the absolute right over 
all created things, civil affairs, Christians 
and even non-Christians.” This is false, 
The Catholic Church does not claim this 
for its Vicar of Christ. Neither can you 
find any support for this claim in any 
official writing or pronouncement of that 
Church. If you had had even a bowing 
acquaintance with the official law of the 
Church, the Code of Canon Law, you 
would have read therein that those laws 
bind Catholics only and not non-Catholics. 
The Pope claims supremacy only in matters 
spiritual and that only over those of his 
own faith. If you doubt this statement. 
go to any Catholic priest that you know 
and ask him for his volume of the Code, 
In matters spiritual the Holy Father does 
claim independence and resents interference 
from the temporal power as he should, for 
the State has no right in spiritual affairs. 

Therefore your statement is clearly un- 
true. If your mistake arose from _ ignor- 
ance, you can still be gentlemen enough 
to acknowledge your error and with a 
warning to be surer of your ground in the 
future. If you deliberately falsified, of 
course you are not gentlemen and I 
expect no retraction. But at any rate 
I can be sure that every Catholic in the 
land will resent such statements of yours as 
these. 

WILLIAM Boyp 

Rapid City, S. Dak. 

The misstatement may be attrib- 
uted neither to ignorance nor to in- 
tentional falsification. The sentence 


in question should have read: “Pope 
Pius XI is the Vicar of Christ Who, 


his church claims, received from 
God the absolute right over all 
created things. . .. ” Subscriber 
Boyd (and also Subscribers B. V. 
Hubbard, Carlton Strong, William 
A. Padberg and Anna E. Goodrich, 
and News-stand Buyers S. M. Mor- 
gan and Charles A. Beckermann) 
assumed that the relative pronoun 
“who,” because it was not capital- 
ized, referred to “Pope Pius XI,” 
even though for that intention a 
comma should have preceded the 
“who.” The careless proofreader 
has received a thorough-going re- 
buke.—Eb. 


“Garbage” 


I have just finished your issue of Jan. 11, 
and I’m finished with Time when it ex- 
hibits so poor a judgment of real values as 
to give space and appreciation to such a 
book as Manhattan Transfer. 

Cities are full of garbage. A book of 
testimony to that fact is not justified. One 
doesn’t put city garbage in one’s stomach, 
and one should have as much consideration 
for one’s mind. TIME is wrong in recom- 
mending a book of literary garbage for 
mental consumption. 

I am one of Time's earliest subscribers, 
but a great change has come over it, and 
I request that you remove my name from 
its mailing list muy pronto. 

BERKELEY WILLIAMS 

Richmond, Va. 


ee SSDS ee ee ee ee 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879, 
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—and Everybody Else 
Seemed Speechless! 


E looked around the table. To 

think that he had been afraid! 

To think that he had _ hesitated 
about coming to this 
Among all these important and culti- 
vated people, he alone could speak easily 
and with calm assurance of literature, 
history, philosophy, art. 

These others — they seemed speech- 
less!) They all turned to him with 
questions, amazed at his great fund of 
information, paying him the compliment 
of absolute attention. 

At first they had hardly noticed him 
at all. He had seemed so quiet and un- 
assuming, even a little timid in this fashion- 
able and well-bred company. But then 
conversation began to lag. 
Not even the latest murder 
trial could revive it. There 
was an awkward pause. No 
one seemed to know what 
to say. 

“I wonder if capital 
punishment will ever be 
abolished,’’ someone 


“More than a generation 
ago,”” said the quiet guest 


“Victor Hugo predicted 
the end of legalized murder. 
He said the dawn of the 
twentieth century would 
see the end of hangings. 
His prediction hasn’t come 
true yet.” 

Why They Began to 

Notice Him 

Everyone turned to look 
at him. He spoke so 
quietly, so confidently. He 
saw that they were inter- 
ested, and he continued to 


Dante 


Quizot 


dinner-party! 


The Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


is a fine example of Roycroft 
bookmaking. The type is 
set Venetian style that is, a 
page within a page—and 
printed in two colors on 
high-grade tinted book paper. 
ventured, It is bound 
style and tied with linen 
tape. The covers reproduce 
4 the binding of Elbert Hub- 
whom nobody had noticed, bard’s_ famous magazine, 
“The Philistine.” 

Included among the con- 
tributors to Elbert Hub- 


bard’s Scrap Book are: 


H. G. Wells 
Maeterlinck 
George Eliot 
Oscar Wilde 
Shakespeare 
Dickens 


Aristotle 


Daniel Webster the last four 
Benjamin Franklin 
John Ruskin 
Confucius 
Madame de Stael 





speak. He knew what to say, and he said 
it with the assurance and ease of one whose 


mind is simply stored with information. 


And suddenly he realized that he was 
being noticed, admired, envied even by 
these people among whom he had expected 
to feel out of place. He saw now how 
valuable it is to have a well-furnished mind. 
He was the best-informed man at fhis 
dinner! The others spoke in vague gener- 
alities and deferred to him because he had 
facts. They hesitated, weren’t sure of 
themselves; he could talk readily and 
authoritatively on almost any subject. 

He answered them all their eager 
questions. He quoted from Nietzche and 
Bernard Shaw. He spoke of Rossetti and 
Keats. He repeated frag- 
ment from the writings of 
Tolstoy and Robert Inger- 
soll. They listened fasci- 
nated. Everybody else 
seemed speechless! This 
man seemed to know about 
everything. 


How Did He Acquire 
His Great Store of 
Information? 


Scrap Book 


“How do you ever get 
the time to read so much?” 
some one asked him at last. 

“T really read very little,” 
he answered with a smile. 
“Every now and then I 
browse a bit in Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous Scrap 
Book. It’s a digest of the 
best thoughts and ideas of 
thousand 
years, and it gives you all 
the information you want 
in a few words — without 


wading through great, pon-- 


derous volumes. Hubbard used this same 
Scrap Book to inspire him in his work— 
in his writing and speaking. Every time 
I open it my own pulse is set to beating.” 

“But can anyone own this remarkable 
Scrap Book?” 

“The original is priceless, of course. But 
it’s the only book of its kind in the world, 
and the executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to its publication because they 
realized it would be so valuable and in- 
spiring to people. Now anyone can buy it 
for the price of an ordinary best-seller!” 

And—just as it made this man such a 
wonderful talker, it will add to the mental 
calibre of anyone who reads it, even 
occasionally! 

Examine Elbert Hubbard’s Famous 
Scrap Book Free for Five Days! 
Take advantage of this special offer at once! 

The coupon below will bring you for free examina- 
tion the astonishing Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book. 

If you are stimulated and inspired by the first 
page you read, keep it as your own and send only 
$2.90 plus a few cents postage in full payment. 
Otherwise return it within 5 days and the examination 
will have cost you nothing. 

Act NOW before you forget. Become a more 
interesting talker—see how it increases your popu- 
larity. Send off this coupon at once. Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 41, 50 West 
47th Street, New York City. 

m. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 41, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

ou may send me for five days’ free examination 
a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation, or keep it for my own, sending you only 
$2.90 plus few cents postage in full payment. 


A few copies are available in a deluxe binding 
[ of semi-flexible basket weave buckram for onl 
$1 additional. Please check in the square at the left 
if you want this de luxe binding, with the same re- 
turn privilege. 
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The Packard Six five-passenger Club Sedan is illustrated—$2725 at Detroit 


Serving or Selling? 


S YOUR motor car maker 
engaged in serving you 
or selling you—which? 


_ Does he intrigue you with 


yearly models and rash 
promises or does he pro 
tect your investment? 


To serve means a new car 
only every four or five years 
or more. To sell means a 
new car every year or two 
or even less. 


Packard’s business ) gy Sg 
is to serve you well aii 
( 


—knowing that 





will never want for sales, 


Evidently the public appre- 
ciates that Packard is serv 
ing, for more than twice as 
many Packard Six carswere 


bought in 1925 as in 1924. 
The Packard Six with its 


beauty, comfort and dis- 
tinction is not high in price 
—for example, the five 


passenger sedan costs but 
$2585 at the factory. 


For those purchas- 
ck ers who desire, there 
7 is a liberal monthly 


those who serve best d Kasi S—- payment plan. 


PACKARD 


men The Aan 






Who Owns One 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


@ The President sustained the 
decision of General Pershing over 
the appeal of Chile as to the date 
on which the plebiscite in Tacna- 
Arica is to be held. (See LATIN 
AMERICA.) He _ likewise named 
Major General William Lassiter, 
now in command of the Canal Zone, 
to succeed General Pershing who 
wants to return from Tacna-Arica 
to the U. S. to consult his dentist. 
@ The community chest of North- 
ampton, Mass., announced that the 
President had doubled his last 
year’s contribution. The fund au- 
thorities declined to make known 
the President’s pledge, and like- 
wise failed to disclose his last 
year’s contribution. 

( The annual dinner to the Judi- 
ciary was given at the White House, 
honored by the presence of six Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, includ- 
ing the Chief Justice, Attorney 
General Sargent, Secretary Work, 
Senators Overman, Underwood, 
Butler, Gillett and others. Among 
the diners were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Evans Hughes, who were guests at 
the White House. White carnations 
and baby primroses garnished the 
board. Most of the gentlemen 
were accompanied by their wives. 
@ The President nominated Philip 
S. Teller of California to be a 
member of the Shipping Board suc- 
ceeding Meyer Lissner, who re- 
cently resigned. 


@ The President let it be known 
at conferences with the press dur- 
ing the week: 1) that he did not 
see any way in which he could at 
present settle the anthracite strike; 
2) that firmness ‘and _ patience 
would be used on President Calles 
in securing protection of U. S. 
property rights in Mexico (see 
LaTIN AMERICA); 8) that in his 
opinion the Senate had had plenty 
of time (three years) to make up 
its mind about the World Court 
and that action is now apropos; 
4) that he did not think tax re- 
duction should go beyond a total 
of $325,000,000; 5) that in his opin- 
ion installment buying as now 
practiced by the public is a good 
deal better, if not carried too far, 
than the old country store charge- 
account system that he knew as 
a boy. Asked if he approved of 
Rupert Hughes’ views on George 


Washington (see p. 9), he pointed 
out of the window behind his desk 
to the aluminum tip of a white 
marble obelisk rising 555 ft. 5% 
in. in the air, 3,000 ft. southward, 
and with a dry smile remarked: 
“The monument is still there.” 

a The President reappointed 
Thomas O. Marvin as Chairman of 
the Tariff Commission. 


@ Secretary Mellon, Senator Smoot 
and the Greek debt mission had 
luncheon at the White House with 
the President. 

@ Before the main entrance of 
the White House 1,000 Boy Scouts 
from New Jersey and New York 
lined up one Sunday morning to 
salute the President as he went to 
church. Mrs. Coolidge was feeling 
indisposed, however, and the Presi- 
dent stayed at home with her. They 
appeared at a window and waved to 
the scouts, who then went off to a 
dinner they gave to Senator and 
Mrs. Edge of New Jersey, and a 
visit to the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 


"THE CABINET 
Rubber 


Secretary Hoover took his pro- 
test against British restriction on 
the production of rubber—the same 
protest which he had caused Congress 
to consider—to the rubber .manu- 
facturers of the U. S. 

He went to the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Manhattan, and at his 
suggestion the Chamber agreed to 
organize a $10,000,000 corporation 
to deal in raw rubber. He also 
met with the directors of the Rub- 
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ber Association of America, and 
the result was an undertaking by 
that body to invest $10,000,000 a 
year for five years in planting rub- 
ber trees in U. S. territory or in 
territory where there is no foreign 
restriction. 

few days later Harvey Fire- 
stone, tire manufacturer, who is 
opening great rubber plantations in 
Liberia, told the investigators of 
the House of Representatives that, 
while the Philippines possess all the 
qualifications for producing rubber, 
no attempt to invest capital in 
rubber plantations can be made 
there until the land laws are re- 
vised and the political situation 
stabilized. 


Debts 


With the foreign debt-funding 
agreements arrived at during last 
summer and fall going through 
Congress, the World War Debt 
Funding Commission, headed by 
Secretary Mellon, met last week. 

Greece. The Greek Debt Mission 
—including the Greek Minister 
Charalambous Simopoulos, George 
Confinas, onetime Greek Minister 
of Finance, and M. S. Eulambio— 
opened negotiations at Washington. 
The Greek debt was established 
when Greece was given a credit of 
$48,000,000. She drew on _ this 
credit to the extent of $15,500,000. 
The Greek mission asked last week 
to borrow the other $32,500,000 of 
the credit before making a funding 
agreement. The American Commis- 
sion, startled, prepared a formal 
explanation setting forth how hard 
it would be to get Congress to 
accept such a proposal. 

Jugoslavia. The Jugoslavian Debt 
Mission, under Dr. Milan Stoya- 
dinovich, and _ including MM. 
Djuritch, Radosavlievitch, Avramo- 
vitch, Svegel, Stamjec, arrived in 
Washington and announced their 
readiness to begin funding negotia- 
tions on their country’s debt of 
$64,0000,000, which King Alexander 
in Belgrade last week described as 
“a debt of honor.” 

France. Henry Bérenger, new 
French Ambassador to the U. S., 
was expected momentarily to renew 
informal discussions with Secretary 
Mellon on the French Debt to the 
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THE CONGRESS 
Legislative Week 


The Senate— 


C= Affirmed the right of Gerald P. 
Nye to be a Senator as appointed 
by the Governor of North Dakota, 
by vote of 41 to 39. 

@ Debated the World Court at 
length. 

@ Confirmed the appointment of 
Richard V. Taylor to be a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The House— 

@ Passed the Interior Department 
Appropriation Bill carrying $234,- 
000,000 for 1926-27. (Bill went to 
the Senate.) 

@ Accepted the resignation of 
Representative John W. Langley of 
Kentucky. 

@ Debated at length and finally 
passed the debt-funding agreement 
of the U. S. with Italy, by a vote 
of 257 to 133. (Bill went to the 
Senate.) s 
@ Approved the  debt-funding 
agreements with Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, Esthonia and 
Latvia. (All went to the Senate.) 


Nye a 


After several days of debate, 
the Senate came to a vote. The 
question was whether from now un- 
til next June there should be 96 
Senators or 95. 

Last summer Senator Ladd of 
North Dakota, one of the prominent 
insurgents and followers of LaFol- 
lette, suddenly died. The Governor 
of North Dakota decided 1) to call 
a special election for Senator next 
June, and 2) to appoint Gerald P. 
Nye, 33 years old, editor of the 
Non-Partisan League newspaper, to 
serve until the new Senator is 
elected (TIME, Nov. 23). 

The Legal Point. In adopting 
(in 1913) the 17th Amendment to 
the Constitution (popular election 
of senators), it was provided that 
Governors shall have the power to 
fill Senate vacancies by appoint- 
ment, provided their legislatures 
give them that power. All but two 
legislatures have specifically done so. 
One of the two is the legislature of 
Kansas, the other of North Dakota. 
The North Dakota legislature has 
however passed a law empowering 
the Governor to fill vacancies in 
state offices. 

The Argument. The sole ques- 
tion at issue was the legal one: 
“Is a U. S. Senator a state officer?” 
The Committee on Elections, headed 
by Senator Goff of West Virginia, 
decided “No.” A minority report 
was made by a Democrat, Senator 
Stephens of Mississippi, saying 
“Yes.” A Senator is paid by the 
Federal government but chosen by 
the state. Whose officer is he? 
Some Senators declared it would be 





GERALD P. NYE 
Senex at 33 


unfair to deprive a state of its 
full representation because of a 
legal technicality. 

Motives. Most of the regular Re- 
publicans voted not to seat Mr. 
Nye. A small group of Democrats, 
a group which it was estimated are 
inclined to adhere closely to their 
legal opinions, did likewise. The 
bulk of the Democrats, the Insur- 
gent Republicans and Progressives 
voted to seat Mr. Nye. There was 
much said about the real motives as 
distinct from the arguments openly 
advanced. It was said: 1) that the 
regular Republicans did not want 
another insurgent to disturb the 
narrow Republican margin of con- 
trol; 2) that most of the Democrats 
wanted Mr. Nye for that very rea- 
son; 3) that the insurgents wanted 
one more in their group; 4) that 
many otherwise regular Republicans 
from states where there is some 
radicalism were afraid to vote 
against Mr. Nye for fear of the 
effect on their constituents; 5) that 
the opponents of the World Court 
wanted Mr. Nye because he also is 
opposed to the Court; 6) that Mr. 
Nye gained a few adherents because 
of his stand on other contested elec- 
tion cases—in favor of Brookhart 
against Steck, in favor of Schall 
against Magnus Johnson. 

The Vote. The resolution before 
the Senate was to accept the ma- 
jority report refusing Mr. Nye a 
seat. The significant vote came 
on an amendment—to substitute the 
minority report seating Nye. The 
Democrats voted for the amendment 
(to seat Nye); so did 14 Repub- 
licans, including Borah, Brookhart, 
Capper, Couzens, Hiram Johnson, 
LaFollette. So did the entire Far- 
mer-Labor party—Mr. Shipstead. 
The total for Nye was 41. The 


regular Republicans voted against 
the amendment (against seating 
Nye). So did eight Democrats, 
including Blease, Bruce, Caraway, 
Glass and Walsh. The total against 
Nye was 39. If one man had 
changed his vote from affirmative 
to negative, there would have been 
a tie and Mr. Dawes would have 
had a chance to vote (probably 
against Nye). He was in his seat 
to do it, but did not have the 
chance. Nye was seated. The gal- 
leries applauded. Mr. Dawes did 
not reprimand them. 

Then Senator Frazier of North 
Dakota rose, said that Mr. Nye was 
at hand, asked that he be sworn in. 
Solemnly the old Senator led the 
new one down the aisle. An oath 
was sworn. 

The Man. He is young (33) and 
lean, and looks like a newspaper- 
man, which he is—editor of the 
Cooperstown Sentinel, son of an 
editor and cousin of the late and 
famed Bill Nye, who was editor of 
the Laramie Boomerang. He has 
not the impressive front of a poli- 
tician—such as Senator Heflin has 
—not the learned airs of Senator 
Ashurst, nor the impressive per- 
sonality of the late Senator LaFol- 
lette. He is young and lean and 
a newspaperman. 


Italian Debt 


The House voted. The agree- 
ment made with Italy by the U. S. 
World War Debt Funding Com- 
mission (TIME, Nov. 16, 23, THE 
CABINET) was approved, 257 to 
133, and went to the Senate for 
final action. A favorable vote in 
the House had been a foregone 
conclusion. None the less’. the 
greater part of a week was spent 
in debate. From the line up of 
men from certain sections against 
the measure, some observers sus- 
pected that the Klu Klux Klan was 
bringing pressure to bear against 
the settlement. 

The Arguments Pro. The forces 
for the settlement were led by 
Representative Crisp of Georgia 
(Democrat), Representative Burton 
of Ohio (Republican), who are 
both members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and of the Debt 
Funding Commission, and by Rep- 
resentative Ogden L. Mills of New 
York, one of the financial experts 
on the Committee. The argument 
they presented for the agreement 
was simple: Italy is bankrupt; 
these are the best terms we can 
get; this is all that Italy can pay. 
Representative Mills turned to the 
opposition with the declaration that 
the average income of the Italians 
is less than one-sixth of the in- 
come of the average American; 
whereas the average American 
spends $50 to $55 a year for meat, 
the average Italian spends less 
than $46 a year for all his food. 
The total national income of Italy 
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is 100 billion lire, which amounts 
to about 26c per capita a day. Of 
that 26c, 5¢e is taken in taxes, 
about 12c is needed to keep body 
and soul together, and the remain- 
ing 9c not only must supply every- 
thing over the minimum of 
existence, but must supply the 
capital Italy must have for develop- 
ment if she is not to gocompletely 
to pieces, and must pay off Italian 
War debts of $4,500,000,000 to the 
U. S. and Britain. 

The Arguments Con. Representa- 
tive Henry T. Rainey of Illinois— 
a rotund man with a great shock 
of white hair—led the opposition. 
He is a veteran on the Democratic 
side, and lost his chance of being 
ranking minority member of the 
Ways and Means Committee because 
he was not elected to the 67th Con- 
gress (1921-23). Mr. Rainey has 
not liked the first two important 
measures which came out of the 
Ways and Means Committee this 
year-—the tax bill and the Italian 
debt-funding agreement. He at- 
tacked both bitterly upon the floor. 
In the case of the Italian debt- 
funding agreement he had _ with 
him a good portion of the Demo- 
cratic rank and file from the 
South, and a sprinkling of pro- 
gressive Republicans. 

They produced severally a num- 
ber of arguments. Mr. Rainey de- 
nounced the government of Mus- 
solini, calling it cruel, tyrannical; 


declared that the U. had no 
business to make an agreement 
with such a government. It was 


said that Mussolini would soon be 
overthrown and that therefore it 
was folly to make an. agreement 
with him. Mr. Hull favored wait- 
ing until Italy had made economic 
recovery in order to get better 
terms. Others declared that Italy 
was doing well economically, had 
great resources. How, they asked, 
is it that a bankrupt is able to 
get a loan of $100,000,000 from 
J. P. Morgan & Co.? And how 
is it that she can pay a high rate 
of interest, 7% or 8%, to J. P. 
Morgan yet is not able to pay our 
government any interest for five 
years, only %% for the next ten 
years, 4% for the next ten years 
and so on up to only 2% for the 
last seven years? But the main 
argument was that U. S._ tax- 
payers by the agreement were to 
get back only about 25% in pres- 
ent value of what they loaned 
Italy—that the U. S. is to carry 
three-fourths of Italy’s debt. 

The Rebuttal. The proponents of 
the agreement regretted Mr. 
Rainey’s attack on a_ friendly 
power. They said that Mussolini 
has been about to be overthrown 
for three years—and still is not. 
They declared that there is no 
surer way of retarding Italy’s eco- 
nomic recovery than to leave her 
in uncertainty as to what she has 
to pay—pointing, as they did so, 


to Germany before ana since the 
adoption of the Dawes Plan. The 
figures as to Italy’s wealth and 
resources had been verified by the 

- S&S. Commission. Mr. Mills 
turned with scorn upon those who 
pointed to Italy’s loan at high in- 
terest from Morgan: “If 
this were the case of a corner gro- 
cery store instead of a nation, and 
the figures were hundreds of dol- 
lars instead of millions, there 
would not be all this ‘mystery’; 
if the interest is high, it proves 
that Italy is bankrupt—no one 
with good credit has to pay high 
interest. Italy’s debt to us is a big 
debt for a dead horse—something 
that yields no return. Italy’s debt 
to Morgan is for a small amount 
of new capital that can be put to 
profitable use.” He pointed out 
that the creditors of a bankrupt 
often allow and even aid the bank- 
rupt to borrow new capital to 
enable him to get on his feet so 
that he can pay off part of his 
old debts. As for the amount that 
Italy is to pay, it was admittedly 
small but the loss was not 75%, 
because nearly all the money loaned 
was spent here at War-time prices 
so that the U. S. got a profit out 
of it. Twenty-five cents on the 
dollar is not much, they argued, 
but as a plain business proposi- 
tion it was that or nothing. “What 
else do you propose?” they asked. 
“Would you have us go to war to 
collect?” 

And so they voted. 


On the following day in short 
order the House ratified five other 
debt-funding agreements. In only 
one case, that of Belgium, was 
there any material modification of 
the standard terms established in 
the first agreement, with England. 
In succession the Belgian, Czecho- 
slovakian, Roumanian, Esthonian, 
Latvian agreements were voted on. 


The Art of Filibuster 


The most instructive part of last 
week’s World Court debate was the 
long speech, having very little to do 
with the Court, with which the new 
Senator from South Carolina, Cole* 
L. Blease, filled up an entire after- 
noon of the Senate’s time to fore- 
stall a vote. He began: 

“Mr. President, I think if we ever 
have a contest in the United States 
to determine who is its poorest 
reader, that I can easily win the 
prize. So if any Senator has any 
other business to attend to I shall 
not consider it the slightest dis- 
courtesy if he declines to listen to 
my reading. 

“There was delivered in_ this 
country at one time an important 
message by a very distinguished 





*Pronounced in two syllables. 


gentleman, and I think that of all 
times this is the time that the 
American people should have it 
recalled to their attention. It was 
as follows:” 

He then began to read Washing- 
ton’s farewell address. Several 
hours later he closed: 

“It is now 3:30 o’clock. Like a 
good soldier I have obeyed orders 
and done my duty. Therefore, I 
shall close for the present, but I 
now give the Senate notice that I 
shall resume my remarks whenever 
duty calls.” 

The entire interval was not, how- 
ever, filled with Washington’s re- 
marks, for the unique Senator, 
standing behind his desk in the back 
row on the Democratic side, his fine 
dark hair now streaked with white, 
thundered interpolations across the 
all but empty chamber towards the 
rostrum where Mr. Dawes, himself 
a connoisseur of filibustering, with 
his chair turned towards the speak- 
er, leaned back in languid and good- 
natured attention. 

Mr. Blease would pause in his 
reading to exclaim, “How true!” 
“How prophetic and how pathetic!” 
“Now, Senators, listen...” “What 
words!” “There you are.” “That ig 
my doctrine,” or “What a great 
sentence! He could have stopped 
with that sentence* and yet immor- 
talized himself,” or “He surely told 
God’s truth then... ” or again, 
“Great words; but not mine. I 
never had and never will have sense 
enough to write as Washington 
wrote.” 

But he also made longer interpo- 
lations illustrating his opinion on a 
diversity of subjects: 

Of Woodrow Wilson: “I saw be- 
fore me when I was Governor of 
South Carolina a man in the Presi- 
dent’s office called a Democrat, 
elected, however, because the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Johnson] 
and the candidate from New York 
did not shake hands, elected by Re- 
publican votes, undoubtedly. The 
only Democratic President this coun- 
try has had since the Civil War 
elected by Democrats was Grover 
Cleveland of New York.” 

Of Religion: “I never argued 
with a man about his religion. I 
do not care what church he belongs 
to. The only thing I am interested 
in is whether his church leads by 
its doctrine to the same future hap- 
piness that my church leads to.” 

Of Evolution: “I have no sym- 
pathy with the theory of evolution, 
although in some respects I have 
pretty nearly changed my mind 
since I came to Washington. When 
I see a man sitting in a restaurant 
smoking a cigaret and blowing the 
smoke in the face of a perfectly re- 
spectable woman, I have my 
doubts whether God created him in 





*“Tt is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government.” 
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His image or not—serious doubts.” 

Mr. Neely: “I would like to 
know how my friend from South 
Carolina feels when he sees a 
woman smoking a cigaret and 
blowing the smoke in a man’s face, 
as I frequently see around these 
hotel lobbies?” 

Mr. Blease: “Mr. President, the 
Senator does not want an answer to 
that question—not in the Senate 
Chamber, at least. I will not say 
what I think about that here. I 
will tell the Senator privately what 
I think about it.” 

Of George Washington: “A man 
who loved everybody; who loved 
God; who loved the little children; 
who loved the trees; who loved the 
water, as is proved by his building 
that fine house at Mount Vernon; 
who loved the birds and proved that 
by the preservation of those won- 
derful forests around his home; who 
loved everything that had life in it, 
whether it were a human being, an 
animal, a bird, or a fish, or a fowl, 
even a tree or a bush or a 
Somer «.«.'" 


Of Himself: “I love all of the 
citizens of America. If a man is a 
true-blooded American, and stands 
for American principles, I love him. 
I do not care whether he be a Re- 
publican or a Progressive, a So- 
cialist or a Democrat—if he loves 
America and loves American prin- 
ciples and stands ready to defend 
them at all hazards, I love him... 

“Down in my section of the coun- 
try if the governor of my State 
were to go around with liquor in his 
pocket—they used to accuse me of 
doing it, and drinking it in the 


hotels. I never carried much, but I 
did drink it, and I wili admit 
et. . ss 


“I speak frankly, and have no 
apologies for anything I may say 
in this Chamber or outside, and am 
responsible for everything I say 
outside and would not claim any 
immunity with any man or set of 
ae 

“IT know just exactly how long 
I am going to be here if I live. I 
shall be here until March 4, 1931. 
Then, if I am alive and have good 
health and my people shall say, ‘We 
want you to stay,’ I shall stay; but 
if they shall not want me to stay, 
it will not hurt my feelings a bit, 
for along that line I have a won- 
derful record, Mr. President. I 
have been beaten a whole lot more 
than I have been elected. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

“So I do not worry about being 
defeated; in fact, my younger 
brother told me once when I was 
defeated, ‘I am glad they beat you.’ 
I asked, ‘Why, boy?’ He re- 
plied, ‘Because somehow or other 
you are greater in defeat than you 
are in victory.’ I suppose that is 
because I have more sense when I 
get beaten and keep my mouth shut 
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SENATOR BLEASE 
“T love all the citizens of America!’ 


better than I do when I get elected.” 
[ Laughter. ] 

Of William Howard Taft: “That 
great man, the man whom this 
country has honored as no other 
man has ever been honored—and I 
doubt if it will ever happen again 
in the history of this world—by 
being chosen President of this 
great Nation and Chief Justice of 
the greatest court on earth, an 
honorable man, a man, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who proved by going down 
in defeat that neither power nor 
money could make him cringe at 
the knee of any man or set of men. 

“Sever us from him and his 
court! Why are they not satisfac- 
tory to us? God knows they are 
satisfactory to me; and I am just 
about as hard to please about a 
court as is anybody, because courts 
have decided against me so many 
times that sometimes I feel like 
they do not know any law, and I 
think it over seriously, and then 
I think they are right and that I do 
not know any law.” [Laughter. | 

Of Diplomatic Privilege: “Liquor 
sent over from Baltimore under 
protection for foreign embassies 
that they and their people might 
have a big Christmas, drink liquor, 
drink wine and champagne, frolic 
and have dances. Oh, they had a 
glorious old time Christmas Day, 
but the poor little devil who drove 
a street car all day in the snow, 
or drove his hack and had to beat 
his arms to keep warm, or worked 
down here in a ditch somewhere 
and quietly slipped out and got 
his little half pint, put it in his 
hip pocket, and slipped around in 
somebody’s closet or maybe slipped 
home and took a little drink, whose 
feet were wet after he had been 
working hard all day, and who 





was cold and felt like he would 
just have a little appetizer—some 
scoundrel paid by the Government 
in the shape of a nasty, dirty spy, 
calling himself a prohibition agent, 
looking in the window, runs in and 
grabs him and slaps him in jail 
for 30 days and works him with a 
pick and shovel. Meanwhile the 
embassy people in their uniforms 
and their stripes and their fine 
hats and clothes drink all the liquor 
they want, and do everything they 
wish at variance with the laws of 
the Nation, and our people, our 
law officers, sit back and say: 
‘Good morning, Mr. Ambassador. 
Good morning, Mr. Consul. Not 
only you but your attaché, your 
little automobile driver, are exempt 
from the American law.’ 

“Great God, what a country!” 

Of Prohibition: “Prohibition? 
Why any man who thinks this 
country has prohibition is an ignor- 
ant fool. The only man in this 
country that has prohibition is the 
poor devil who has not money 
to buy liquor, and every- 
body knows it; and if he does 
not know it, it will not take him 
long to find out if he will just 
walk slowly along up the street 
and look like his lips were dry. 
Why, they have soliciting agents 
all over the city, and they come 
into the Senate Office Building 
and they go into the House Office 
Building and they come under the 
dome of the Capitol; and yet some 
people stand up and talk about 
our having prohibition.” 


TAXATION 


Progress 


“H. R. 1,” the tax bill of 1926 
having been constructed by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and passed by the latter 
body practically without altera- 
tion (TIME, Nov. 23, 30), last week 
passed through its third stage— 
examination and amendment by the 
Senate Finance Committee. The 
chief diversion in the Senate com- 
mittee was a Democratic substi- 
tute offered by Senator Simmons, 
ranking minority member. The 
important features of the Simmons 
plan were: 

1) Increase of the total tax re- 
duction from $325,736,000 (as pro- 
posed in the bill as it came from 
the House) to $500,000,000, this to 
be done by a large reduction in 
the rate at which the public debt 
is retired. 

2) Decrease in the surtax rates 
in certain brackets (for incomes 
between $22,000 and $100,000)—a 
decrease which would cause a loss 
in revenue of $44,000,000 a year. 

3) Repeal of the capital stock 
tax on corporations. 

4) Abolition of all taxes on ad- 
missions and dues, 

In acting on this proposal the 
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committee by a partisan vote turned 
its thumbs down on the first. The 
second was granted but with small- 
er reductions than the Democrats 
had asked. The capital stock tax 
(of $1 on $1,000) was stricken out, 
but by way of substitute the ma- 
jority increased the flat tax on cor- 
porate earnings from 12%% to 18% 
on taxes payable in 1926, and 1314% 
thereafter. The House had al- 
ready abolished the tax on admis- 
sions to legitimate drama and 
opera, leaving the tax on other en- 
tertainments at 10% on _ tickets 
costing more than 50c. The Sen- 
ate committee raised the exemption 
to include all tickets not costing 
more than 75c. 

In addition the estate tax was 
abolished (the House had previously 
allowed a credit of 80% on state 
inheritance taxes). 

A few other changes were made: 
1) The tax on automobile trucks 
(3%) struck out by the House, was 
replaced at a 2% rate. 2) Taxes 
on cigars were lowered somewhat. 
8) Taxes on foreign-built yachts 
were made twice as high as those 
imposed by the House (in order to 
encourage native yacht builders). 

By and large, all the changes in 
the bill tended to increase the to- 
tal tax reduction proposed by the 
House from $325,736,000 to $362- 
500,000. 


The important result of the com- 
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promises in the committee was that 
the Democrats agreed not to op- 
pose the bill as a body. So on the 
floor it will be “non-partisan,” with 
support from both parties and sub- 
ject only to individual attack. That 
factor should greatly hasten its 
passage, 


| NOTES 
In Pittsburgh 


On a street leading into Pitts- 
burgh a bus carrying a troupe of 
strolling players who _ present 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was hurrying. 
Other cars were hurrying likewise. 
One was a handsome limousine, 
with a banker reclining within; one 
was a scrap-iron truck, driven by 
a Negro. It was this truck, pass- 
ing three automobiles coming to- 
ward it, that accidentally rammed 
one of them. There was a tre- 
mendous crash. Five other cars 
piled into the wreckage before they 
could stop. Among them were 
the strolling players, the hand- 
some limousine. Little Eva was 
badly shaken. The two blood- 
hounds yelped with pain and rage. 
The banker emerged from his lim- 
ousine with blood flowing from a 
gashed head—Mr. R. B. Mellon, 
President of the Mellon National 
Bank, brother of Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. 


G. Washington Assailed 


Last week Ruvert Hughes, nov- 
elist, was invited to speak at a 
dinner given in Washington, D. C., 
by the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution to honor the 197th anni- 
versary of the birth of Edmund 
Burke. It was a solemn occasion. 
Starched faces and haughty shirt- 
fronts hedged the board. Over the 
coffee cups, Senator Simeon D. 
Fess of Ohio and Representative 
R. Walton Moore of Virginia re- 
cited fine phrases in praise of 
Burke. Rupert Hughes got up. He 
passed quickly from the career of 
Burke to that of George Washing- 
ton. 

“Washington,” he said, “was a 
great card player, a distiller of 
whisky and a champion curser, and 
he danced for three hours without 
stopping with the wife of his 
principal general. As for religious 
tendencies, Washington never prayed 
and consistently. avoided participat- 
ing in communion.” 

The school children of the U. S., 
declared Mr. Hughes, should be 
taught the historical truth, and in 
none of the many textbooks could 
this be found. 

Mr. Hughes sat down. 

A man with a stony countenance 
rose from his place across the 
table. He was Albion K. Parris, 
onetime president of the District 
of Columbia Society. Glaring at 
Mr. Hughes and speaking in a 
voice thickened and knotted with 
emotion, he told the company how 
deeply he regretted the aspersions 
which their. honored guest, the 
novelist, had cast upon a stainless 
memory. He said that he did not 
believe that George Washington 
was immoral. . . . Down the length 
of the white cloth, angry heads 


nodded agreement. Nobody was 
looking at Mr. Hughes now. The 
men who sat on each side of him 
pretended each of them to engage 
his other neighbor in conversation. 
It was not that they differed with 
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him in their scholastic findings; 
they were not familiar with the 
musty documents from which he 
had drawn his conclusions; but they 
had read about George Washington 
in school and—well, they did not 
like what he had said. 


As the membership was filing 
out of the room, Mr. Hughes ap- 
proached Mr. Parris and offered a 
courteous personal apology. If his 
remarks had offended Mr. Parris, 
he was sorry. He had no grudge 
against Mr. Parris or against George 
Washington. He had merely been 
a what he believed to be the 
acts. 


“You apologize, sir?” boomed 








*Born in Missouri in 1872, of Virginia 
and Kentucky stock, Rupert Hughes passed 
his boyhood by the Father of Waters, at- 
tended Western Reserve University and 
Yale University, switched from planning 
to be a professor of English to “doing 
creative work.” He followed the customary 
course with indefatigable energy, surviving 
newspaper work, amateurish verse and 
theatrical failures to “get a success” with 
a Capital-and-Labor play (The Man Be- 
tween) in 1909. He wrote boys’ books, 
novels, musical criticism and biography; he 
edited magazines and encyclopedias, com- 
posed popular music, wrote and directed 
cinemas; he served in the New York Na- 
tional Guard. He married in 1908 (Ade- 
laide Mould), was widowed by suicide in 
1923, remarried (Cinema Actress Elizabeth 
Patterson Dial) lust year. He loves cities, 
realism, excitement. He is acquainted with 
a wide variety of subjects—from botany 
and numismatics to Greek literature and 
Hollywood—but is too versatile to have 
become known as an authority on any. 
Tireless, he writes, talks, plays, works 
continually, alleging that he hates, above 
all else, to go to bed. 
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Mr. Parris in a voice of thunder. 
“Apologize, do you?” he shouted, 
speaking as if for George Washing- 
ton himself against all the derisive 
lexicographers of eternity. “Then let 
me tell you, sir, that I refuse to ac- 
cept your apology.” 

Later, the New York World said: 
“It would be hard to say which 
was the sillier—Rupert Hughes .. . 
or those other guests of the occa- 
sion who took the outbreak seri- 
ously enough to get vocally angry 
about it. ... [In addition to what 
Mr. Hughes said,] Washington also 
kept hens and a dairy. He was thus 
a rich butter-and-egg man from the 
South; but so to describe him 
would be a long way from charac- 
terizing the Washington that mat- 
ters.” 


A few hours later Mr. Hughes 
had an appointment to lecture in 
Manhattan on current literature. 
He prefaced this lecture .with a 
description of the “sick tomato” 
cast at him by Washingtonians and 
repeated what he had learned from 
George Washington’s diaries. 

A voice in the audience shrilled 
out: “Well, why shouldn’t he [curse, 
dance, distill]? He was the Father 
of Our Country!” 

And an elderly woman, flustered 
with indignation, stamped out of 
the hall. As the ripples of her 
passage subsided, Mr. Hughes 


talked on. 


COAL 
Peace Affair 


Four weeks in July and August, 
two weeks in January, ran the 
negotiations. All were equally 
fruitless, Last week anthracite 
miners and operators closed their 
negotiations a second time with 
the anthracite strike unsettled. The 
war would have to continue fur- 
ther before peace could be achieved. 
The anthracite strife entered upon 
its fourth stage, for although the 
deadlock continues there has been 
progress of a kind. : 

The First Stage was the opening 
of negotiations last summer before 
the old anthracite wage contract 
expired at midnight Aug. 31. The 
miners asked a 10% wage increase 
and the check-off (collection of 
union dues out of miners’ pay en- 
velopes by the _ operators). To 
these demands the operators as- 
sumed a general attitude of nega- 
tion. The negotiations from July 
9 to Aug. 4 never reached even a 
bargaining stage. The deadlock 
was apparent and they were broken 


off. 

The Second Stage was the strike. 
It covers roughly the period from 
Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. During this 
period the miners went without 
some $113,850,000 in pay, and the 
operators lost the profit on some 


55,000,000 tons of anthracite that 
was not mined, meanwhile having 
to continue paying their fixed 
charges. Want began to stalk in 
the homes of. 158,000 miners in 
Pennsylvania. Relief agencies had 
to help the miners. In Luzerne, 
Schuylkill, Lackawanna Counties, 
125,000 of whose total population 
of 893,000 men, women and chil- 
dren are miners, in Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Pottsville, 
Shamokin, severe business depres- 
sion grasped the entire communi- 
ties. Meanwhile New England and 
the northeastern states to a large 
degree escaped suffering by learn- 
ing to use substitutes—a clear loss 
to the future prosperity of both 
miners and operators. Naturally 
the losers—the miners, the oper- 
ators and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania—began by the end of this 
four months to have strong mo- 
tives for settling the strike. Sev- 
eral abortive peace plans were 
formulated by Governor Pinchot, by 
Pennsylvania legislators, business- 
men and others. The period closed 
with the summoning of operators 
and miners to renew their negotia- 
ations on a call sent out by Chair- 
man Alvan Markle of their joint 
conference. 

The Third Stage was the renewed 
conference, which closed last week. 
The basis of negotiations was some- 
what different from what it had 
been five months earlier. Several 
plans for settlement were offered 
and rejected by one side or the 
other. The attitude which dictated 
the plans offered by each and the 
reasons for their rejection may be 
briefly set down as follows: The 
miners wanted to make sure that 
there would be no reduction in 
wages and at least some chance 
of an increase in wages; that no 
system of arbitration would be set 
up which either now or later might 
reduce wages. Their check-off de- 
mand was retained, probably as a 
trading point. The length of the 
contract might so far as they were 
concerned be anything up to five 
years. But they were determined 
not to have arbitration, and sug- 
gested as an alternative having the 
operators open their books and 
having a board determine, on the 
basis of the operators’ profits, how 
much wages should be raised (but 
not lowered). The operators ap- 
parently would have been willing 
to open their books to a committee 
and to agree to a revision of wages, 
including a provision that wages 
would not be lowered at present; 
they would probably have made 
these concessions provided they 
could have secured a satisfactory 
long-term agreement which would 
prevent further strikes. But the 
definition of a “satisfactory long- 
term agreement” was the sticking 
point. The operators wanted some- 
thing that would last perhaps ten 
years, and realizing the futility of 


trying to fix wages for so long a 
period, felt it necessary to include 
a provision for periodic adjustment 
of wages—and about the only thing 
which could make such adjustments 
peaceably is arbitration or at least 
negotiation with arbitration as ul- 
timate resort in case negotiation 
failed. Right there was the centre 
of the disagreement. The miners 
demanded concessions. The oper- 
ators would have been willing to 
grant most of these concessions, 
provided they could get arbitra- 
tion for the future. But the min- 
ers answered it flatly: “No 
arbitration!” Each side tried to pre- 
sent its plan in such a guise that 
the other would accept it. Each 
time the other side refused to be 
“fooled.” Finally one of the op- 
erators moved to adjourn sine die, 
subject to call. The miners refused 
to second the motion. So one of 
the operators seconded it. Then 
both miners and operators voted to 
adjourn. 

The Fourth Stage began: the 
continuation of the economic war 
of attrition; the efforts of outside 
parties to bring peace. The Feder- 
al Government is for the present 
unlikely to intervene. The Presi- 
dent told Congress in his message 
that he had no power to_inter- 
vene. A number of coal bills have 
been introduced into Congress— 
by Democrats—but the majority has 
made little effort to press through 
a bill of any kind for coal control. 

In Pennsylvania, however, Gover- 
nor Pinchot is active. Last week 
a special session of the state legis- 
lature met at his call to handle 
a number of matters including the 
coal situation. Two measures were 
introduced at the Governor’s behest. 
One would make anthracite mining 
a public utility subject to inspec- 
tion, publicity and control. The 
other would empower the Governor 
to make pacts with other states 
concerning the vending and distri- 
bution of anthracite. What pros- 
pect these measures have of success 
is still undetermined. Two oppo- 
sition coal measures were also 
introduced in the legislature: 1) 
to abolish the state tax on anthra- 
cite, 2) to change the law grant- 
ing licenses to miners. At present 
this law requires that a man must 
have worked two years underground 
in an anthracite mine before he 
can be licensed as a miner, giving 
the union miners a practical mon- 
opoly on the mine labor-market. 
The new bill would abolish this re- 
quirement and have licenses issued 
merely by examination. It is too 
early to predict the future of any 
of these measures. 

Meanwhile the war goes on, both 
sides suffering in pocketbook but 
not noticeably in determination. 
The fate of the anthracite industry 
and perhaps of the United Mine 
Workers’ union hangs on the out- 
come. 
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**Victory’’ in Canada 


“The situation is tense and it is 
baffling. Anyone who is dogmatic 
about its outcome... now causes 
cynical amusement. It is not fash- 
ionable to know anything about it.” 
Thus Mr. F. C. Mears, seasoned 
staff correspondent of the famed 
Toronto Globe, publicly admitted 
the bewilderment of the gentlemen 
of the press after five days of im- 
passioned debate by members of 
the Canadian House of Representa- 
tives upon the “Want of Confi- 
dence” motion introduced by Con- 
servative Leader Meighen (TIME, 
Jan. 18) for the purpose of forcing 
the Government of Liberal Leader 
Premier King to resign. 

Throughout the week Mr. 
Meighen and all but one* of the 
116 Conservatives loudly called at- 
tention to the fact that, as the re- 
sult of Canada’s recent “freak elec- 
tion” (TIME, Nov. 9), Premier King 
can muster only 101 Liberals, thus 
leaving the Government, theoreti- 
cally, without a majority. The 
Liberals, on the other hand, put on 
a bold and blustering front, in- 
tended to give the impression that 
they were sure of being supported 
by the 27 minority party mem- 
bers: 24 Progressives, 2 Laborites, 
and 1 Independent, that fire-eat- 
ing gaffer, the Hon. Henri Bouras- 
sa of Quebec, now again returned 
to Parliament after an absence of 
19 years. The situation was ren- 
dered grotesque by the fact that 
the “freak election” threw Premier 
King out of his own seat in Par- 
liament and reduced him to sitting 
in the “Visitors’ Gallery.” 


While frenzied dickering and 
lobbying proceeded behind the 
scenes, lurid Independent Bourassa 
made what was later referred to 
on the floor of the House as “a de- 
lightful speech on everything under 
the sun”: 

“I came out of my long retreat 
. . » to help the Canadian people get 
rid of a certain class and of at- 
tempts at blackmailing public men, 
Governments and Parliaments in 
order to secure certain sordid ends 
... that sordid dominion of this 
group in Quebec which has been ex- 
ercised by Lord Atholstan and the 
Montreal Star for 25 years.... 

“The Empire is indifferent to me, 
although British traditions are dear 
to me.... I would far rather se- 
cede from Great Britain and re- 
main British in spirit than remain 
and go on as we are—British in 
name but Yankeefied in _ spirit, 
morals and habits. ... 

“Are we, the poor, gullible col- 





*The Hon. Alex Chaplin of Kent, On- 
tario, who was desperately ill at his home. 
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onials of Canada, South Africa and 
Australia [to indorse a régime such 
that] five members of the British 
Cabinet prepared the secret treaty 
of alliance between Britain and 
France to a point where, eight days 
before the War, even the British 
Parliament and the nation were 
ignorant of it?... 

“When history is written, Ram- 
say Macdonald will be credited as 
the peacemaker of Europe!.. .” 


With this sulphurous byplay 
safely over, everyone harkened 
while Conservatives read hour-long 
extracts from volumes of constitu- 
tional law to prove that the King 
government was flatly violating 
every legal precedent in clinging 
to power. Needless to say, Liberals 
read out precedents for Mr. King’s 
acts from other volumes. At length 
a furious discussion arose as to 
how many minutes, hours or days 
William Pitt remained away from 
the British House of Commons in 
EUPke oo « 

Mr. “Chubby” Power (Liberal) 
at length exploded: “Gentlemen! 
gentlemen! We are here not to 
study history, but to make it!” 
Conservatives howled that the kind 
of history “Chubby” wanted to 
make was “anarchy.” At intervals 
the tumult was stilled, as one of 
the 24 Progressives arose, co- 
quetted maddeningly with Liberal 
and Conservative views, twitted 
with impunity the two helpless po- 
litical giants, Meighen and King, 
and finally sat down without saying 
which of them he would support. 

At length, as the sixth day of 
debate got under way, a vote was 
called. Worn to a frazzle, the 
combatants voted with a listless 
fire in their eyes. 

The result: 

To sustain the “Want of Confi- 
dence Motion”: 115 Conservatives 
plus 5 Progressives—total 120. 


To quash the motion: 101 Lib- 


erals plus 19 Progressives (includ- 
ing rogressive Leader Robert 
Forke) plus 2 Laborites plus fire- 
eater Henri Bourassa—total 123, a 
majority of 3 votes. 

Triumphant King Liberals shout- 
ed, stamped, wept! The French- 
Canadian King faction from Que- 
bee burst into their favorite cam- 
paign song “Allouette.” From the 
Visitors’ Gallery robust, hearty 
Premier King beamed in triumph. 
Slender, aristocratic conservative 
Leader Meighen compressed his 
thin, bloodless lips; pondered 
words of scorn which will issue 
from them ere long. 


Plans were at once set on foot 
to discover some parliamentary 
loophole through which Mr. King 
can crawl into the House. It was 
recalled that the vote, close as it 
was, was not so close as the exact 
tie which was recorded on one oc- 
casion last year. At that time the 
Speaker was forced to descend to 
the floor and cast the single vote 
which saved Premier King. 


The Significance. Non-partisan 
Canadian dailies flayed the whole 
proceeding as “a sickening orgy of 
bargain and barter.” It was widely 
alleged that both Mr. King ard 
Mr. Meighen had bootlicked shame- 
fully in their efforts to win Pro- 
gressive votes. Progressive Leader 
Forke was called “the puny puppet- 
master who will now make dance 
a Government and an Opposition of 
manikins.” 


Many papers demanded that a 
new election be called at once. Ex- 
pressions of their wrath: The 
Montreal Star: “The whole farce 
was a damnable competition in 
bribery and _ corruption. ... The 
Conservatives, in an act of shame- 
lessness, finally entered into com- 
petition with King in his bribery 
of Progressives.” The Quebec 
Chronicle Telegraph: “Between the 
conduct of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives there is nothing to choose. 
Both of them merit the severest 
condemnation that an _ outraged 
electorate may impose.” The 
Toronto Globe (in headline type): 
“Newspapers of Canada Are Sick- 
ened by Orgy of Bargain and Bar- 
ter.... Blackest Affair in All 
History.” The Vancouver Sun: 
“Get King out, but don’t let 
Meighen in.” 


Wells v. Bigelow 


Not long ago the famed novelist- 
historian H. G. Wells picked up a 
fat autobiography entitled Seventy 
Summers, by one Poultney Bigelow, 
aged U. S. journalist-lecturer, son 
of a former U. S. Ambassador to 
France. 

At first Mr. Wells flipped over 
the pages contemptuously. Then his 
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eye kindled at the following descrip- 
tion of himself, interlarded with an 
account of a tea party at Lady 
Russell’s London flat: 

“Of all that roomful Wells, per- 
haps, was the only one who could 
be picked out as a lucky stock- 
broker or traveling salesman. He 
chatted pleasantly of the fabulous 
amounts forced upon him by the 
paradoxical publishers of hundreds 
of periodicals in every corner of 
the world, clamoring for his pages. 
Verily it was all a fairy tale gone 
mad. 

“We stood in a window recess. 
We had a splendid view of the 
Thames, and one of us—I think it 
was A. ~-ny Hope—expressed re- 
gret that so glorious a landscape 
and such graceful arches as char- 
acterized the stone bridges should 
be marred by a rectangular iron 
railway structure. H. G. Wells 
interrupted him. ; 

“‘Oh,’ exclaimed he dramatically, 
‘how can you utter such words? To 
me a railway has elements of sub- 
limity. It is eloquent. It means 
progress.’ : 

“The blow was comparatively a 
light one to a New Yorker, but An- 
thony Hope winced. His eyebrows 
lifted just a little and on his lips 
rested the enigmatical smile that 
Leonardo da Vinci immortalized on 
Giaconda.” 

As Mr. Wells read this crude 
bit of tittle-tattle, he experienced 
a pang of annoyance which he pro- 
ceeded to vent by dashing off for 
the press his own version of his 
meeting with Mr. Bigelow on the 
afternoon in question: 

“He sought an introduction to 
me and forthwith stared at me with 
ill-mannered inquiries about my 
sales income and such like imperti- 
nences.... 

“TI did my best to convey to him 
that h2 had as much right to pester 
me about these things as to ask 
where I bought my trousers or 
whether I had an overdraft at the 
bank. After a time I succeeded in 
stunning or killing these tentatives 
to vulgarity and then he proceeded 
to discuss the view. 

“A change in the topic meant no 
change in the quality of his dis- 
course. The Charing Cross bridge 
was ugly, materialistic, rectangular. 
To people like Bigelow anything 
curved is more beautiful than any- 
thing rectangular. 

“‘That bridge,’ said I, exasper- 
ated beyond endurance, ‘at sundown 
or in the twilight can be the most 
beautiful and the most romantic 
thing in the world....’ 

“(In Bigelow’s book] I am repre- 
sented as a large traveling 
salesman sort of person pervading 
in Lady Russell’s party with vio- 
lent boastfulness about purely 
imaginary royalties that so galled 
Bigelow—that is, the sort of 
person he wanted me to be, and 


that’s the sort of person he means 
me to be if lying can do it—and 
when the remarks about the Char- 
ing Cross bridge come in they 
are very generously ascribed to 
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Anthony Hope, who is quite incap- 
able of such stupidities. 

“I suppose this thing is a libel 
and a damaging libel, but life is too 
short to chase libels.” 

The publishers of newspapers 
barely noted this tempest in a tea 
party. They were engaged in try- 
ing to decide whether to lease from 
the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate “the much heralded new 
volume of the famous Outline 
of History and the Arts, by Mr. 
Wells, which is being offered in 15 
Sunday articles, fully and authen- 
tically illustrated.” 


FRANCE 
Perpetual Flux 


Despatches concerned with the 
French fiscal crisis (TIME, Jan. 11 
et ante) began each morning last 
week with a statement which rap- 
idly became monotonous: “Since 
yesterday the situation has entirely 
changed.” 

The Original Situation. During 
the holiday recess of Parliament 
two schemes for the financial rehab- 
ilitation of France lay beforc the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber 
(TIME, Jan. 4). 

The first was the Briand-Doumer 
plan, featuring the enactment of 
legislation which would levy much 
heavier “indirect taxes” — taxes 
which would force Jean Frenchman 


to pay several centimes © more 
“stamp tax” every time he bought a 
packet of cigarets, ete. Further 
the voting of the budget was to take 
place as an integral part of the vot- 
ing of this measure, so that Fi- 
nance Minister Doumer could pro- 
ceed with a complete program. Af- 
ter herculean efforts, Premier Bri- 
and had got his entire cabinet 
pledged to this scheme—avowedly 
on a “stand or fall by it” basis 
(Time, Dec. 28). 

The rival proposal was that of 
le Cartel des Gauches, the coalition 
of the left, headed by M. Herriot. 
It featured the tightening up of 
existing tax machinery — Jean 
Frenchman should be made to pay 
the “direct taxes,” notably the in- 
come tax, which he has ever dodged. 
Nobody knew to what extent the 
Cartel was or was not split. It was 
supposed to be hanging together 
well enough to give M. Briand a 
close run for his money. The en- 
suing developments: 

1) The Socialist wing of the 
Cartel held a party caucus, and the 
delegates who attended voted, 1,766 
to 1,331, against the party’s sup- 
porting any Ministry whatever un- 
less a majority of the Ministers 
should be Socialists. This was tak- 
en to mean that M. Herriot could 
not depend on the Socialists to sup- 
port a Cartel Ministry with him- 
self as Premier. The Cartel was 
declared split and probably im- 
potent to oust M. Briand. 

2) The next morning the Cham- 
ber assembled, after its recess, and 
amid thunderous applause re-elected 
M. Herriot its President. He re- 
ceived 300 votes out of a Chamber 
of 324. Nobody thought he could 
put his Cartel finance program 
through by any such majority; but 
M. Briand’s prestige slumped. It 
was rumored that a Herriot-Cail- 
laux Cabinet would replace the Bri- 
and-Doumer partnership, Doumer to 
vanish, Briand to return as For- 
eign Minister. 

3) Rumors were shelved, as the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber 
played a concrete trick on M. Bri- 
and by voting to _ reject the 
keynote of the Briand - Doumer 
measure, the increased “in- 
direct taxation.” This was_ re- 
garded as a body blow to Briand, 
since in order to overrule the Com- 
mittee he would have to go before 
the Chamber on this one point 
alone. Nobody believed that even 
M. Briand could get the Deputies to 
stick an obnoxious tax stamp 
squarely on their constituents’ cig- 
arets without the enveloping 
camouflage offered by the Briand- 
Doumer scheme as a whole. The 
action of the Committee was sup- 
posed to reflect the temper of the 
Chamber. Surely now, M. Briand 
must yield. 

4) M. Briand sent Finance Min- 
ister Doumer around to tell the 
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Committee “imperiously and dic- 
tatorially” that, if it would not lay 
his scheme before the Chamber in 
toto, then there must come a show- 
down as soon as might be in the 
Chamber. War whoops were heard. 
“M. Briand is preparing for the 
greatest fight in his political ca- 
reer!” 

5) M. Briand decided that the 
times were not immediately propi- 
tious for an open fight. His war 
whoops were unwhooped. M. Bri- 
and began to talk once more about 
“the Spirit of Locarno” and the 
advantages to be derived from a 
peaceful compromise. Late des- 
patches reported that Premier Bri- 
and, M. Herriot and almost every- 
body else of any consequence were 
compromising. 


. . 


Painleve Fils 

M. Paul Painlevé has twice been 
forced to resign as Premier of 
France since October (TIME, Nov. 
9, 30). At present he is War 
Minister in the Cabinet of M. 
Briand, and spends his days amid 
the desperate vexations of trying to 
conduct the two most unpopular 
wars ever waged by France (those 
in Syria and in Morocco). Amid 
all these distractions he has kept 
up his hobby, “higher mathematics,” 
and found time to spend hours 
in the laboratory of his son Jean, 
a quiet investigator in the field 
of comparative histology. Last 
week, by a trick of Fate, it was the 
good-looking young histologist, not 
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...@ Valentino 


the grizzled care-worn statesman, 
whose name was blazoned unex- 
pectedly across column heads in the 
French press. 

Histologist Jean Painlevé had 





been experimenting with the lower 
forms of plant and animal life. As 
they grew and unfolded in his 
test tubes, their unscientific intrin- 
sic beauty seemed to him to merit 
reproduction by the cinema. He 
called up a friend, the French 
cinema director, René Sti. M. Sti 
at once despatched a cameraman. 
The cameraman cranked, Jean 
Painlevé fussed in and out of the 
pictures with his test tubes, then 
the extraordinary occurred. 

When the trial footage was run 
off, Director Sti declared that the 
test tube shots of low and supposed- 
ly interesting forms of life, had 
flopped: “Tiresome! As my friend 
Douglas Fairbanks says, ‘a dud!’ 
Positively sickening!’ 

On the other hand he was en- 
thusiastic over the shots in which 
M. Jean Painlevé was seen shep- 
herding his cultures before the 
lens: 

“Mon cher Jean! You have 
a ‘movie face’! A fig for your 
science! Mais le cinema! Ah le 
cinema—avec moi pour votre di- 
recteur!” 

Amid all but raucus rejoicing, 
M. Sti assured the astonished Jean 
that as a movie actor he would be 
a Valentino. Mlle. Tania Fedor, 
noted screen luminary, was told 
off on the spot by Director Sti as 
Jean Painlevé’s starring partner. 

Said that young scientist to re- 
porters: “I certainly accepted the 
offer of my friend M. Sti... . Why 
not? My father has found time 
to lead two or three men’s lives in 
the last few years. . . . Why should 
I not act for the _ cinemas, 
and yet continue my histological 
research? .. .” 


GERMANY 
Lang Vexed 


At Oberammergau’ the local 
Mayor, the Judas Iscariot of the 
Passion Players, commented upon 
the reception accorded two years 
ago to famed Anton Lang, inter- 
preter of the role of Christ, by 
President Coolidge (TIME, March 
24, 1924, PRESIDENCY). 

The Mayor asserted: “Our be- 
loved Anton Lang often complains 
bitterly to me of the manner in 
which he was received by the 
President of the U. S.... The 


President would not hear’ him 
out when he wished to tell of 
our dire sufferings under the 


Treaty of Versailles. ... Anton 
Lang does not like Americans. .. . 
It is not likely that we Passion 
Players will accept the invitations 
which have been offered us to come 
to America again this year.” 
Diplomats recalled that the Presi- 
dent has been at some pains to 
make it clear that he intended no 
slight to Anton when he was forced 
to cut short the latter’s ill-timed 
harang. A _ note of explanation 


was later despatched from. the 
White House: “... it is not per- 
missible for the President to re- 
ceive public address from people of 
another nation, unless they be pre- 





© Wide World 
ANTON LANG 
. « - does not like Americans 


sented through the usual diplomatic 
channels.” 

Actor Lang, it seems, still chafes. 
Tentative Cabinet 

Dr. Hans Luther was Chancellor 
of the Reich until his cabinet ful- 
filled its promise to resign if the 
Locarno Pacts were indorsed by the 
Reichstag (TIME, Dec. 14). 

Dr. Luther has continued as Act- 
ing Chancellor of the Reich, because 
President von Hindenburg has not 
been able to find anyone capable of 
forming a Cabinet among the par- 
ties who wish to oust Luther (TIME, 
Dec. 28). 

Last week, President von Hin- 
denburg told Acting Chancellor 
Luther to submit a tentative Cab- 
inet with which he would like to 
carry on again as Chancellor. Late 
in the week Dr. Luther drew up 
the following tentative apportion- 
ment of Cabinet plums among the 
German factions: 


Catala Cemtebete  ccrccscssnivccecesissescersesieunees Three 
(Dr. Koch, Justice; Herr Buergers, 
Commerce; Herr Brauns, Labor) 

i a, Lee Se a oo Two 


(Dr. Stresemann, Foreign Affairs; 
Herr Hepp, Food) 
German Democratic Party............ccsccsssseee Two 
(Party Leader Herr Koch, Interior; 
Herr Reinhold, Finance) 


Bavarian People’s Party  ......cccssccossscsssesees One 
(Herr Stingl, Posts and Telegraphs) 
OO :] gee One 


(Herr Krohne, Transportation) 
Extreme Left, Socialists and Minor 
ORI, cennasecsnsstnsconensensevtinssnuenenntecelovevedaiene None 
It was generally believed that 
this list represents the final bal- 
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ancing of factions preparatory to 
the actual creation of the Cabinet. 

The dream of a “big coalition,” 
with the Socialists participating, 
seems as far from realization as 
ever. 


Names 


At the close of the War the 
City Fathers of Halberstadt 
(Prussia) prudently changed the 
name of one of their chief thor- 
oughfares from Kaiser Wilhelm- 
strasse to Richard Wagnerstrasse. 
By way of added diplomacy they 
altered Hohenzollernstrasse to 
Friedenstrasse (Peace Street). Last 
week these alterations were swept 
away and the original names re- 
stored, a result of the German 
Fascist movement which has gained 
considerable headway of late. 

While ultra-Fascists rejoiced in 
tearing down the post-War street 
signs, a moderate Fascist member 
of the City Council declared: 
“ ‘Hohenzollern Street’ and ‘Peace 
Street’ are synonymous. Wilhelm 
II did more to foster peace while 
he reigned as Kaiser than any 
other monarch. The motto of the 
Kings of Prussia is Justitia funda- 
mentum regnorum (Justice is the 
foundation of kingdoms). 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Consul Field 


At Amsterdam there arrived Miss 
Pattie Field, 24, of Denver—and 
her mother—and many trunks. 
Titled Amsterdamers, the local con- 
sular corps, a scurrying squad of 
pressmen, welcomed her, found her 
good to look upon, looked. Miss 
Field looked back, with both a 
twinkle and a glitter in her bold 
dark eye. 

With gracious feminine evasive- 
ness she parried all efforts of the 
correspondents to draw her out 
into some statement that could 
be revamped as “copy.” With in- 
cisive feminine neatness she ordered 
her trunks unpacked, and though 
no prying reporter saw, her U. S. 
friends well knew that there came 
forth: a Paris wardrobe (all in 
petite sizes) impeccable to the 
finest pinpoint; skins of wild Colo- 
rado animals (to establish beyond 
peradventure her origin); riding 
habits (she is an expert horse- 
woman); perhaps a_ ravishing 
orange skin-tight swimming cos- 
tume (it was seen many a time 
last summer in the tank of the 
ec Park Hotel, Washington, 


With resolute feminine determin- 
ation, she settled down at her desk 
in the American Consulate at 
Amsterdam, the first feminine U. S. 








vice-consul, the second* woman 
ever to be admitted to the U. S. 
Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

Diplomats lauded this _ person- 





©N.E.A. 
Miss PATTIE FIELD 


Personable, wise 


able novice for her wise reticence. 
They recalled a statement which 
she had made, in her alarmingly 
deep voice, at the time of her 
oppointment (TIME, Sept. 14): 
“There are some things in this 
career that women can do better 


than a man.” 


ITALY 


Benito a Myth? 


As the Chamber reassembled fol- 
lowing the Christmas recess, a lit- 
tle knot of deputies, extremely ill 
at ease, was observed among the 
super-confident Fascists who make 
up Premier Mussolini’s overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The frightened little group was 
the so-called “Aventine Opposition,” 
which absented itself from the 
Chamber (TIME, July 7, 1924, et 
seq.) as a protest against the atro- 
cious murder of the millionaire 
Socialist Deputy Matteotti (T1IME, 
June 23, 1924, et seq.). 

Last week the Aventines appar- 
ently thought that the time had 
come again to participate in the 
debates of the Chamber, albeit the 
immense Fascist majority would 
continue triumphant on every issue. 
To Mussolini it seemed that this 
might cause a good deal of wasted 
breath. Mussolini is frugal. He 
ascended the tribune: 

“I intend that the moral slur cast 


*The first: Miss Lucille Archerson, 31, 
assigned as Third Secretary to the U. S. 
Legation at Bern, Switzerland. 








in the direction of Fascismo by the 
Aventine deputies shall be dis- 
cussed immediately. Since our 
present session has been dedicated 
to a memorial service to Queen 
Margherita, I move that a special 
sitting to discuss the Aventine sit- 


_uation be convoked tomorrow.” 


Amid an awful silence, the Fas- 
cist majority instantly passed the 
Premier’s motion. he more cir- 
cumspect Aventines, realizing what 
was going to follow in a moment, 
bolted from the Chamber. Those 
who did not immediately flee, were 
assaulted by the Fascist deputies, 
as soon as they finished voting. 
Many a lock of hair was literally 
torn from Aventine heads. Many a 
Fascist boot literally propelled 
Aventines through the wide portals 
of the Chamber and down the 
stairs. 

Next day Il Benito ascended the 
tribune again: 

“The Aventine Opposition has 
dared to refer to Fascismo as a 
myth. They have dared to call me 
Mitra, after the Persian god of 
light, who is usually represented as 
seated upon a bull, into which he 
plunges a sacrificial knife. ... 

“T refuse to be a myth! I am 
extremely alive, like all Fascists! 

“The Aventines may re-enter the 
Chamber, thanks to our tolerance, 
only after its leaders have made 
three public declarations: Uno. 
That the Fascist Revolution 
has become an accomplished fact, 
the Fascist régime, which has so 
altered the Constitution of the Ital- 
ian state that any preconceived 
opposition to Fascismo is politically 
useless and_ historically absurd. 
Duo. That the nefarious and scan- 
dalous campaign of the Aventines 
has miserably failed, because it 
rested upon no foundation. Tre. 
That the Aventine pledges itself to 
cease to act in concert with Anti- 
Fascists abroad. ... 

“Unless they accept these terms, 
the Aventines shall not re-enter 
here—either today or as long as I 
am in power!... 

“For them to enter the Chamber 
yesterday, while we were all bowed 
with grief for the Queen who loved 
Fascismo so well, added the last 
touch of infamy to their brazen 
insults! 

“Fascists! 
that occasion!” 


TURKEY 
Could Not Wait 


At Berne scholars are translating 
into Turkish 1,800 articles culled 
from the Swiss Civil Code. At Ber- 
lin 700 articles of the German Com- 
mercial Code are being similarly 
translated. At Rome 700 excerpts 
from the Italian Penal Code are 
passing into curlicues unintelligi- 
ble to most Occidentals. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President 
of the Turkish Republic, announced 
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last week that these fragments of 
admittedly highly advanced Euro- 
pean legislation are to be assem- 
bled into a Turkish Code, which will 
supplant the wildly jumbled legal 
system, based upon interpretations 
of the Koran, with which the Turks 
have been immemorially content. 
Kemal Pasha said: “When the 
Republic of Turkey was first pro- 
claimed, it was intended to codify 
the Turkish law as it then 
stood. . . . Experts, however, esti- 
mated that 50 jurists working ten 
hours a day for a century could not 
complete the task. ... We ‘Young 
Turks’ could not wait so long....” 


LATIN AMERICA 
For Mexicans Only 


For months Mexican Nationalist 
Representatives and Senators have 
been swelling out their chests in 
Parliament and announcing to the 
world in general that Mexico is a 
Sovereign State and can make what 
laws she pleases. They added that 
they were at work upon certain 
laws which would displease most 
foreigners a great deal. At Wash- 
ington, President Coolidge and Sec- 
retary Kellogg have maintained a 
portentous silence. The present 
Mexican régime was recognized a 
short time after the death of Presi- 
dent Harding only after a U. S.-Mex- 
ican Commission had arrived at the 
distinct understanding that there 
‘ould be no enforcement of the 
fourth clause in Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution, under which it 
was believed that Mexican property 
and oil rights then appertaining 
(1923) to U. S. citizens might later 
be seized from them by the Mexi- 
can Government. While this under- 
standing leaves Mexico indisputably 
free to pass whatever confiscatory 
legislation she pleases with regard 
to the future, it has been construed 
by investors in Mexican land and 
oil concessions all over the world 
as binding Mexico not to pass retro- 
active confiscatory legislation. 

Last week it was understood that 
President Calles was about to set 
his hand to an alien land and petro- 
leum law which would violate the 
U. S.- Mexican understanding. It 
was even rumored that President 
Calles had already signed these 
bills. At Washington the situation 
was considered not only grave but 
exceedingly awkward. 

The measures in question are am- 
biguously worded. They must be 
construed by the Mexican courts 
before it can be positively said that 
they are or are not retroactive. It 
is possible that the Mexican Su- 
preme Court may declare them un- 
constitutional. Therefore President 
Coolidge has restricted himself to 
throwing out unofficial hints from 
the White House that he is sure 





Mexico will live up to her treaties 
(TIME, Jan. 18, PRESIDENCY); and 
the State Department has taken no 
further action than to have Ambas- 
sador Sheffield substantially repeat 
the President’s hints at Mexico City 
in the form of diplomatic protests. 

Late in the week, Foreign Min- 
ister Saenez of Mexico made what 
was considered a very unsatisfac- 
tory reply. Despatches reported 
that he conveyed to Ambassador 
Sheffield the Mexican Government’s 
assurance that the laws in question 
had not yet been officially promul- 
gated, and that therefore the pro- 
tests of the U. S. were considered 
premature. Attention was called to 
the scarcely consoling fact that for- 
eign nationals may apply to the 
Mexican courts if they consider 
themselves discriminated against. 
Finally many a honeyed word was 
poured out to cement the friendly 
relations between the U. S. and 
Mexico. 

The Significance. Foreign nation- 
als noted that, setting aside all 
question of “retroactiveness,” the 
new laws are designed very nearly 
to annul the future possibility of an 
alien’s acquiring in Mexico any of 
the luscious “rights of exploitation” 
upon which many a_non-Mexican 
purse fattened in the past. Most 
land-owning corporations will have 
to be organized with at least 51% 
of their stock in Mexican banks. 
Those within 25 miles of the fron- 
tier of Mexico must be 100% Mexi- 
can. “All natural mixtures of the 
carbons of hydrogen (i. e., “petro- 
leum,” etc.) are vested in the 
nation,” and their transference to 
foreigners is so restricted as to 
leave most of the profit in Mexican 
hands. In short, if the laws come 
into effect and are held to be con- 
stitutional and_ retroactive, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars worth of 
“foreign owned property” will dwin- 
dle in value before the prospect of 
endless expensive litigation in the 
Mexican courts. 

Presumably the nations of the 
world would not take such a state 
of affairs lying down. Since the 
U. S. vigorously discourages Euro- 
pean nations from intervening on 
the American continent under the 
Monroe Doctrine, it might well be- 
come highly expedient for the U. S. 
to intervene in Mexico in the inter- 
ests of the Great Powers, even were 
the Administration loath to inter- 
vene on behalf of U. S. nationals 
alone, 


Atrocity 


At a suburban station near Guad- 
alajara, a crowd of evil-looking 
men swarmed into third-class car- 
riages attached to the Mexico City 
Express. 

As the train gathered speed, they 
took up positions at the ends of 
each car—lolled negligently and 








talked to the brakemen and train 
guards. Suddenly one of the men 
whipped out a revolver and fired 
point-blank at the conductor of the 
train, who miraculously escaped be- 
ing hit. At this signal more 
revolvers cracked, knives darted at 
the bewildered train guards, all of 
whom were killed. 

The assassins calmly opened the 
doors of the third-class compart- 
ments and fired indiscriminately 
upon the passengers. Men, women, 
children and several babies in arms 
were killed. 

All the passengers were robbed, 
with the exception of such women 
as happened to be traveling in the 
Pullman car of the train. No shots 
were fired in the Pullman, but all 
the male Pullman passengers were 
stripped of their last cent. 

Mr. G. M. Wynkoop, U. S. busi- 
ness man, later declared: “Thank 
God we got away alive. ... The 
only mercy shown was to foreign- 
ers....I doubt if anybody will 
ever know the number of dead and 
wounded.... The bandits had 
with them an expert engineer, who 
ran the train to Yurecuare.... 
There they wrecked the station, 
looted the town, burned = and 
wrecked every coach on the train, 
and heartlessly stood by while 
wounded passengers in the third- 
class carriages were actually cre- 
mated alive. ... 

“I said to one of the bandits, 
‘Why do you do all this?’ He re- 
plied, ‘We are revolutionaries. We 
have risen against Calles. Watch 
developments!’ 

“My wife and I, together with 
most of the foreign passengers, 
made our way on foot to Guadala- 
jara. ... We are all busted, but 
that is better than being killed.” 

Late despatches added little to 
this tale of wanton slaughter. Only 
three other passengers were men- 
tioned, all of whom escaped: Mr. 
Russell, a mining man from Pa- 
chura, and “the wife and child of 
C. H. Sharratt, Manager of the 
Guadalajara branch of the Bank 
of Montreal.” 

President Calles at once ordered 
4,000 Federal troops to pursue the 
bandits, or “revolutionaries,” to a 
ranch known as “Quitupan” in the 
state of Jalisco, whither they had 
fled after escaping on the engine 
of the wrecked train. 

The Calles troops were reported 
to be executing on the spot every- 
one whom they caught and believed 
to be one of the assassins. Eight 
men who were caught red-handed 
with loot from the train “confessed” 
—to exactly what was not stated— 
and were instantly shot. The only 
hint at a definite explanation of the 
bandits’ acts was that they thought 
General Ferreira, Military Com- 
mandant of the state of Jalisco, 
was on the train and wished to 
murder him. 
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THE THEATRE shows and do not know their Tark- 








The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


HAMLET, in modern dress—The 
iast few performances of this un- 
usual and stimulating experiment. 


Craic’s Wire—An_ exceedingly 
eareful woman who was destroyed 
by domestic detail. 


THE GREEN Hat—Michael Arlen’s 
heavy frosting on a thin cake of 
romance. 


THE VortTex—An English essay 
about London people who do near- 
ly everything they should not. 


THE MASTER BvuILDER—Eva Le 
Gallienne’s resolute and highly cred- 
itable Ibsen revival. 


Young WoopitEy—The _ tribula- 
tions of young love taken serious- 
ly, by Glenn Hunter and a good 
cast. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE—Wal- 
ter Hampden and Ethel Barrymore 
eminently satisfactory as Shylock 
and Portia. 


THE DypspukK—A folk tale from 
Russia with a religious motive and 
a magnificent production. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE LAsT oF Mrs. CHEYNEY—Ina 
Claire completely in her element as 
a lady crook in an English country 
house. 


THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN— 
Gregory Kelly and an_ excellent 
troupe in a comedy of how to make 
money in the theatre. 


Is ZatT So?—Though James Glea- 
son and the principal actors have 
gone away to give their play in 
London, this slang and prizefight 
comedy continues to amuse. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—The slightly 
fetid fable of three old women and 
three young men which is listed as 
the most successful play of the sea- 
son. 


MUSICAL 


Lyrics, legs and laughter are 
best displayed in Tip-Toes, Artists 
and Models, The Student Prince, 
The Cocoanuts, Princess Flavia, 
The Vagabond King, Sunny, No, 
No, Nanette. 











New Plays 


Down Stream. Roberta Arnold 
is an extraordinarily gifted actress 
who has been utterly unable to find 
a play to match her talent since 
The First Year. She is guttural, 
incisive and even explosive on re- 
quirement. Her reappearance is a 





ROBERTA ARNOLD 
Gutteral 


matter of moment and a matter of 
disappointment inthis case. Down 
Stream started out vigorously, then 
broadened, slowed up, petered out. 

The play is set on a tugboat with 
Miss Arnold playing the cook’s 
worthy wife. One of the deck hands 
is a shy, sensitive youth who falls 
in love with her. She educates 
him a bit and packs him off to the 
safety of dry land and a small 
town. Similarity to the plot of 
Candida was noted. The young man 
was played adroitly by Rex Cherry- 
man, newcomer. 


Hello, Lola. Booth Tarkington’s 
novelized report of puppy love and 
its perils reached the stage agree- 
ably enough and amused many peo- 
ple. It has now wandered farther 
afield to become a musical comedy, 
rather less happily. Reference is 
made of course to Seventeen. 

Anguished outcry has been raised 
particularly by disciples of Mr. 
Tarkington. His extraordinary 
story has been treated with even 
more disrespect than librettists 
normally show to their inspiration. 
This however need not have cut an 
irretrievable nick in the show’s ap- 
peal. There are perhaps some thou- 
sands of people who enjoy musical 


| 








ington. Even the addicts were only 
mildly diverted by Hello, Lola. 


The House of Ussher. H. V. Es- 
mond, an English actor, wrote and 
performed this piece for London 
and died in the part. This was 
some time ago, and the play as 
currently revealed suffers slightly 
from the passage of time. It is 
about inter-racial marriage, a sub- 
ject on which views have changed 
so radically of late. The old Jew- 
ish father in the play is intent on 
dissuading his daughter from her 


intended marriage to a_ wholly 
eligible gentile. He finds, however, 
that she has been visiting the 


young man of nights and ferocious- 
ly changes his opinion. 

A cast of moderately interesting 
performers made of this moderately 
interesting play a fair evening’s en- 
tertainment. It did not seem to be 
quite good enough. 








CINEMA 








New Pictures 

That Royle Girl. Carol Dempster 
is just about on the verge of be- 
coming a movie actress of consider- 
able consequence. It was D. W. 
Griffith who discovered her, and 
the same D. W. Griffith directs 
her in this film. Perhaps it is not 
one of Mr. Griffith’s best. He is 
directing for Famous Players and 
apparently has to get out so many 
pictures a year. It is, however, 
one of Miss Dempster’s best and 
that is of immense importance. She 
plays a newsgirl who grows up to 
be a model and subsequently an 
actress. Also included are the hi- 
larious W. C. Fields and a cyclone. 


Mannequin. Some time ago $50,000 
was posted by Famous Players for 
a prize scenario, the same to be 
serialized in Liberty, and Fannie 
Hurst came first. This is the pic- 
ture. It does not seem to be a 
desperately original invention, deal- 
ing as it does with a girl (Dolores 
Costello) stolen in babyhood and 
brought up as a model in a dress 
shop. She kills someone, and the 
matter of the death penalty for 
women is discussed in detail. The 
picture is exceedingly well directed 
by James Cruze, and-played so well 
by Alice Joyce (the mother) as 
to eliminate any doubts as to its 
popularity. 


Mike. A lot of cute animal life, 
a brood of children and a_ bunch 
of hardened males are tumbled to- 
gether in a story which has bad 


patches of dullness. It is about a 
girl who lived in a caboose and 
cooked for her drunken but hard- 
working father. 


The Splendid Road. Back in ’49 
there were a good many people go- 
ing out to the gold fields by the 
water route around the Horn. Here- 
in you follow the travels of one of 
them, impersonated by Anna Q. 
Nilsson. In California she en- 
counters Lionel Barrymore, playing 
a gambler. Later there is a flood. 


ART 


Art Course 


There are various ways of “teach- 
ing” art. One way is to provide a 
student with a large tome in which 
the pictures of various masters are 
reproduced in color, with a tabloid 
criticism appended at the bottom of 
the page. The students regard the 
picture, memorize the _ criticism. 
Once or twice a week they listen 
to a lecture by a professor and 
take notes. 

Another way is to take the 
student and put him on a boat for 
Europe. In order to pass the course 
he must spend his first five week- 
ends at places selected from the 
following list: Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, Chantilly, Saint-Denis, Sévres, 
Troyes, Amiens, Chartres, the 
battlefields, Rouen. At the close 
of the “session,” he will travel, in 
company with his fellow aspirants, 
for four days through the chateau 
district of Touraine along the Loire. 
Then, if he passes an examination, 
he will receive a credit toward his 
degree. This way of absorbing his- 
torical, architectural and decorative 
studies has never been generally 
practiced. There are difficulties — 
it is expensive, it takes time. But 
last week New York University an- 
nounced that it had arranged with 
the French Ministry of Fine Arts 
and the Altman Foundation 
for exactly such an_ extension 
course. Students will sail on July 
3 on the Holland-American liner 
Rotterdam, study for six weeks in 
Paris, travel to various centres of 
culture, return to Manhattan on 
Sept. 4. Accommodations have 
been arranged for 200. The cost 
will be $425. 








Decaying Sargents 


It takes a very great painter in- 
deed to believe so ardently in his 
own immortality that he will take 
precautions, as he lays on his col- 
ors, for the physical endurance of 
the chemicals that compose them. 
Such a painter would say to the 
shopman who provides him with his 
materials: “The last indigo you 
sold me was vile. It will look like 
the devil in 500 years. Now I 
must have a chrome that will last 
a thousand; give me a wash that 
doomsday cannot crack—a varnish 
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to outlast eternity.” 

This period has seen no painter 
with such a brave conceit. Some 
critics have thought that John 
Singer Sargent might have had it, 
but evidently he did not, for his 
paintings have begun to decay. Not 
noticeably—just here a seam and 
there a ridge, but even thus Time 
delves the parallels in Beauty’s 
brow. Last week an observer in 
the Evening News told British con- 
noisseurs that if their Sargents 
were not attended to by expert re- 
storers when the first crack ap- 
peared, they would soon be worth- 





less. Sargent had a way of using 
bitumen and laying thin pigments 
on heavier ones; he painted as care- 
lessly as if his masterpieces were 
no more than the facile originals 
for magazine covers or cigaret ad- 
vertisements. 

On hearing this news, Sargent’s 
many admirers were alarmed. His 
fame is likely to last longer than 
his pictures, they lamented. Others 
winked at each other. He is lucky, 
they seemed to say. If his paint- 
ings go to seed quickly enough, 
they may not be forced to outlive 
his reputation. 
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U. S. Colleges 


All weeks, all days witness a 
great expenditure of time, mental ef- 
fort, breath, ink and paper upon that 
perplexing variable, the U. S. col- 
lege. Presumably, though not al- 
ways demonstrably, a threefold pre- 
mise is kept in view during this 
pedagogical theorizing, that pre- 
mise being: That the beginnings 
of higher education are in 1) the 
home culture of the matriculant, 2) 
the nature of his secondary school- 
ing and 3) the personality and in- 
tellectual equipment of the college 
professor. Thereafter the questions 
are: What is the U. S. college now? 
What does it do? What should it 
be? What should it do? 

Last week was particularly not- 
able for formal discussions of this 
sort, among them being the fol- 
lowing: 

“Transcript” Review. Following 
its annual custom, the Boston 
Transcript published a statistical 
survey of a representative group of 
institutions to indicate the numeri- 
cal expansion of the national stu- 
dent body. In the 84 institutions 
chosen there had been a growth of 
6.4% in aggregate enrollment for 
the college year 1925-26. For 
1924-25 the same group had regis- 
tered a growth of 6.5%. In other 
words, if the group was represen- 
tative, the national student body 
had grown more than 12% in two 
years. 

Without quoting figures, the 
Transcript said: “This rate of 
growth is much faster than the rate 
at which the population is increas- 
ing.” The Federal Census Bureau 
estimate for the rate of increase of 
the U. S. population between the 
1920 census and July 1, 1925,.was 
7.4%. Thus, colleges have lately 
been absorbing students almost ten 
times as fast as the population has 
been increasing. 

“Ideal College.” Dr. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, onetime (1912-24) pres- 
ident of Amherst College, at present 
lecturer in philosophy at St. John’s 
College (Annapolis, Md.) and ex- 
pert administrative assistant to 
President Enoch B. Garey (TIME, 
Sept. 14), signalized the week by 
two speeches on his conception of 
the “ideal college”’—the conception 
which brought him to swords’ points 
with the conservative Amherst trus- 
tees in 1925; the conception which 
he hopes some day will materialize 
with the financial ($3,000,000) as- 
sistance of friends (Time, Sept. 
15, 1924). To the Sisterhood of 
Beth-El Temple, Manhattan, and 
to the faculty and students of Wil- 
liams College, Dr. Meiklejohn de- 
scribed: 

An institution consisting only of 
teachers and taught (ie. minus 
executive officers, board of trus- 
tees and alumni control). 

A uniform curriculum (i.e., minus 





assorted elective subjects). 

A teaching method curtailing 
lectures, substituting tutorial su- 
pervision, demanding independent, 
original work from students of ini- 
tiative. 

A “certain” set of dimensions 
(buildings, teachers, students) 
which the institution would not in- 
terrupt its work to enlarge or de- 
crease. 

Dr. Meiklejohn spoke broadly, 
shrewdly of point No. 1 (home cul- 
ture) in the general premise for 
pedagogical discussions as follows: 
“Only subjects understood by the 
American people can be taught 
successfully in its colleges. . 
They say there is drinking in Amer- 
ican colleges. . . . The reason for 
it is that there is drinking outside 
the colleges. America is a 
very hard country in which to teach 
because as a nation it has no pur- 
pose. . . . Englishmen study with 
the idea in mind that one day they 
will take part in managing the 
British Empire and Frenchmen 
have the idea of the advancement 
of the culture and beauty of 
France.” 

“Life v. Business.” That there is 
no unanimous idea about the pur- 
pose of a college education in the 
U. S. is obvious from the wide 
range of answers that invariably 
results when undergraduates are 
asked the perennial question, “Why 
did you come to college?” It is like- 
wise obvious from the perpetual 
conflict between the forces of cul- 
ture and practicability, between the 
humanities and _ bread-and-butter 
courses. Last week there was a 
typical outbreak of this conflict be- 
tween the Yale Daily News and 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, chief of the 
Babson Institute for Business 
Training. 

In this argument there was the 
usual give-and-take about “butter- 
and-egg men” on the one hand and 
idling college wasters (a college 
education as “an earmark of pros- 
perity”) on the other hand. But 
the argument simmered down, also 
as usual, to this: Mr. Babson as- 
sumed, as do many persons who 
conduct businesses without any dim- 
inution of their sense of being alive, 
that “business” and “life” are in- 
terchangeable terms. But as a busi- 
ness man he questioned the value 
of any form of training for a busi- 
ness career other than a business- 
like training. The News simply 
held youth’s dewy conception of 
“life” as an impalpable, magic 
state that should be entered into 
before “business” is undertaken. 
“Business” it can never be, nor 
any other thing besides its sweet 
and lucent self. 

Affiliations. The 25th annual 
meeting of the Presbyterian Col- 
lege Union took 22 college heads to 
Manhattan. An annual meeting of 
the National Lutheran Educational 








Conference took many more. These 
men discussed the place of religion 
in higher education. With vary- 
ing vehemence and latitude they 
deplored the conflict between science 
and religion, one lamenting that the 
Bible has undergone “a total dis- 
solution” as interpreted in some 
U. S. colleges (he mentioned Wel- 
lesley and Bryn Mawr); another 
saying, “Why not apply what we 
know of God to economics, sociology 
and allied subjects as the atomic 
theory is being applied?” 

President John H. MacCracken 
of Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.) 
was present amoung the Presbyteri- 
ans, and though he made no notable 
pronouncement, in his annual pres- 
idential report, published at Easton 
during his absence, he had written 
of the growth and maturity of U. S. 
secondary schools, which are now 
being built at the rate of one a day. 
“There is little in the college life 
of the last generation which does 
not find its reflection and imita- 
tion in the life of the preparatory 
school of today. If the college is 
to maintain its claim to a position 
superior to the preparatory school, 
it must intensify its life particu- 
larly on the creative side in litera- 
ture, art, science, politics and reli- 
gion ... must become a man and 
put away childish things.” 


“Effective College.” The Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges con- 
vened in Manhattan and devoted 
three days to discussion of “the 
effective college.” Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, President of Swarthmore 
College, made the main address. 
Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times, Henry Allen Moe of 
the Guggenheim Foundation and 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Colum- 
bia were other speakers. Dean 
Hawkes recommended to his large 
audience of college executives and 
professors “a detached, scholarly 
and impartial study of religion” 
for college students, a “clinic on 
creeds.” He drew an analogy be- 


tween instruction in religion and 
that in the fine arts. 
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—consult Dr. Jeweler! 


A PURCHASE FROM YOUR 


JEWELER IS AN INVESTMENT IN 
PERMANENT VALUES 


~~ By wv 


| & gaan Jeweler is the world’s greatest 
heart-specialist. He knows how to 
transmit an affection from one heart to an 
other better than any other authority. And 
with the least pain to a given purse. 

Next to the family doctor, lawyer and 
spiritual adviser, Doctor Jeweler is the most 
important of all family servitors. 

But for Dr. Jeweler there would be no 
permanent tokens of Life’s big moments— 


the engagements, the weddings, the anni- 
versaries, the first borns, the birthdays,— 


no perpetuation in precious stone and metal 
of Life’s great triumphs. 


Unlike most other fast-growing busi- 
nesses in America, the jeweler’s store never 
becomes wholly an impersonal corporation. 
No matter how prosperous, it remains al- 
ways an intimate, personal service shop. 


For the jeweler’s service is more profes- 
sional than commercial. And he always 
has the time to tell you how to make a 
dollar act like ten in remembering some- 
one you love. 
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Toscanini 


In a Carnegie Hall gay with 
Italian and U. S. flags, 3,000 people 
sat and awaited the greatest event 
in Manhattan’s music season. Three 
thousand people sat, hundreds more 
stood, jammed tightly in back of 
a red plush rail, and hundreds 
more turned reluctant feet down 
57th Street—disappointed that they 
could not get in to see Arturo 
Toscanini, famed Italian conduc- 
tor, make his first appearance as 
guest leader at the New York Phil- 
harmonic’s 2,036th concert. 

At 8:37 a short, thick-set little 
man scooted out on the stage and 
started for the conductor’s dais— 
as if he would at once take up 
the business of the meeting with- 
out any preliminary fuss. But 
someone spied him, then they all 
did—and his hopes were blasted. 
They cheered, beat their palms 
together, rose finally to their feet 
to pay honor to the greatest living 
conductor. Finally he turned his 
back on them, lifted his baton, and 
Toscanini was no longer Toscanini 
but the voice of Haydn, the figure 
of Haydn, showing a band of able 
musicians how his “Clock” sym- 
phony should be played—easily, 
delicately, with great clarity. He 
was Haydn, most unperturbed of 
classicists, with the dynamo of a 


Toscanini drawing forth pure 
music from a hundred-odd instru- 
ments. 

Ottorino Respighi was there— 
come to hear his “Pines of Rome” 
given its first American hearing 
at the hands of his countryman. 
It is a companion symphonic poem 
to his “Fountains of Rome,” lovely 
lyric fodder that has fed great 
orchestras for nearly a decade 
now. Here are the pines of the 
Villa Borghese—gay with children 
running, screaming, laughing; the 
pines near a _ catacomb—solemn, 
melancholy; pines of the Janicu- 
lum—cool, cool moonlight and a 
nightingale; and the pines of the 
Appian Way—gorgeous climax 
vivid with all the past glories of 
a mighty Rome. Beautifui music, 
skillfully composed, wonderfully 
orchestrated, made magnificent by 
a master conductor who draws 
beauty from the most common- 
place music. A triumph for Tos- 
canini, a triumph for Respighi and 
the U. S. début of a certain Eng- 
lish nightingale in_ the third 
movement. For Respighi disdained 
any nightingale effect that might 
be obtained from strings or wood- 
winds, used a gramophone record 
made by a real bird—clever device 
too sharply realistic for an imagi- 
native conception. 

High point of the evening was 
his reading of Siegfried’s Death 
and Funeral March from Gotter- 
démmerung, composed by the Teuton 
Wagner, made so stupendous by 
the Italian Toscanini as to make 











the readings of lesser men seem 
imitative and frail; and an au- 
dience that had jabbered its way 
into the hall went home stilled and 
critics went out fumbling for 
words. 


In the ’80s there was in Milan 
Conservatory a young ’cellist, 
short, muscular, with eyes that 
came from the very back of 
his head. Very bright eyes, they 
were, but very weak ones and it 
was almost impossible for him to 
see the music on his rack. It was 
hard to see the music, but very 
easy to remember it. He learned 
to do without a score, played 
everything from memory. In 1885 
he was graduated from the Con- 
servatory, received a diploma in 
’cello and composition. He drifted 
about from one orchestra to an- 
other, went finally to Rio de 
Janeiro. It was during a _ per- 
formance of Aida, the regular con- 
ductor was taken ill and young 
Toscanini, ‘cellist, called upon to 
replace him, won there his first 
honors in conducting. He went 
back to Italy, conducted first one 
orchestra, then another, was at La 
Seala for ten years until 1908 when 
he came to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Manhattan. He was no 
Italian, at home with music of his 
own people, floundering through 
scores by Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans. He was internationally 
great—as successful with Gluck as 
he was with Montemezzi, with 
Wagner as with Verdi, with Dukas 
as with Puccini. “Never = since 
Seidl...” people said. 

It was during the Gatti-Casazza- 
Dippel régime at the Metropolitan 
and Mr. Gatti, able executive, 
wanted no conductor to be im- 
presario too. Domineering, dynam- 
ic Toscanni went back to La 
Seala where now, as “artistic 
director” he rules supreme. 

“Devil” some call him. But his 
men adore him, tell many tales 
of his gentleness, his generosity. 
He conducted an _ orchestra in 
Turin not long ago. A_ second 
violinist made a false note in 
Beethoven’s Ninth and Toscanini, 
enraged, struck the violin, smashed 
it, drove a splinter into the eye 
of the offender. Suit was brought 
and a genial judge forgave “the 
great master” because he had been 
righteously incensed. Toscanini, 
however, atoned out of court, gave 
the violinist many lire for injured 
feelings. 

“Devil” some call him. But the 
Philharmonic men have found him 
amiable and unaffected, have mar- 
veled at his knowledge of music. 
Over a hundred operas there are 
in his repertoire and an immense 
range of concert music. He never 
uses a score. He remembers all— 
the minutest detail of the music, 
every line of text and stage direc- 





tion. Many conductors are able 
to dispense with a score: Leopold 


Stokowski, of the Philadelphia 
Symphony; Gennaro Papi of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Richard Wagner. But Toscanini 


never uses one—not even at re- 
hearsals. 


Volcano 


Towering aloft like a column of 
smoke and fire, Otto Klemperer 
“volcano of Wiesbaden,” brandished 
the baton relinquished last week by 
Eugene Goosens as guest conductor 
of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, and conducted the first of 
26 concerts scheduled for his first 
visit to the U. S. 

Klemperer’s reputation is as 
striking as his stature (nearly 7 ft.) 
and appearance. Artur Bodanzky, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Co., who knew him as a young 
man, declares, “He has never been 
known to approach a musical com- 
position from a conventional or 
customary angle.” Born in 1885 
(the year Walter Damrosch first 
conducted the New York Sym- 
phony), he spent his early years 
in the operatic field. He was still 
in his early 20’s when Gustav 
Mahler sought and secured his ser- 
vices as conductor in the German 
Opera House at Prague.  Stras- 
burg, Cologne and Berlin knew him 
for several years. He went to 
Wiesbaden in 1923. It is his prac- 
tice to spend half of each year 
traveling outside of Germany, so 
that Russia, Spain, Italy and Aus- 
tria are familiar with his dark, 
dynamic genius. 


In San Francisco 


To do anything for the first time 
entitles the doer to at least a 
modicum of notice. Last winter 
two wealthy young San Francis- 
cans decided that they would be- 
come the first U. S. composer and 
librettist to have an opera which 
was their joint work produced in 
Europe. They were aided by “Doc” 
Leahy, of the old San Francisco 
Tivoli, in their eventually success- 
ful efforts to have their opera, Fay- 
Yen-Fah, produced by the Monte 
Carlo Casino Opera Company. Last 
week these two young men were 
“showered with real orchids” as 
their opera had its U. S. premiere 
in San Francisco. 

San Francisco papers dealt at 
length upon “‘the awful traffic jam” 
precipitated by the opera; and ex- 
ulted over San Francisco’s “blazing 
diamond horseshoe.” 

Fay-Yen-Fah again justified the 
comment of a Monte Carlo croupier: 
“Mon dieu! One can understand 
why the Americans do not love 
opera, if theirs are all like this!” 
But the “poppy ballet,” and the 
“lily ballet,’ and the “melodies 
which flow along easily and attach 
themselves to the memory with 
pleasurable effects,” were all ap- 
plauded with “real hand-stinging 
claps.” 
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The Big Thing 
Has Been Done 


A NEW KIND OF HISTORY 
written by 2000 great historians 


Living Flesh and Blood History, 
Throbbing, Real, Vital, True—the 


new and brilliant concep- 

tion of true world history 

—a unified, continuous 
narrative as interesting as it is au- 
thentic, written by 2000 of the 
world’s greatest men of genius— 
this in brief is the new Historians’ 


History of the 
World. 


Here is a new kind 
of history, unique in © 
plan and scope, 
whose epic theme is 


the story of mankind 


from the earliest be- 
ginnings to our own 
day. Here, for the 
first time, is a com- 
plete world history 


that is vividly, colorfully written. 


First sets now ready 
The new Historians’ History has no 
exact counterpart in all literature. It 
is one of the great books of all time 
. a new kind of history containing 
the actual writings of the world’s 
greatest historians. This great work is 
now ready for you at a price that is 
surprisingly low. 
Famous living contributors 
The Historians’ History therefore ans- 
wers a definite need of the time. It is the 
whole story and the true story of man’s 
life. Thestory of our own age, for example, 
the amazing times in which we ourselves 
are now living, is related by nearly a 
hundred contemporary leaders, such men 
and women as: John H. Latane, H. G. 
Wells, James Henry Breasted, Charles 
Seymour . . . Col. Edward M. House, 
Charles M. Schwab, Brand Whitlock, 
James Brown Scott . . . Sir Oliver Lodge, 
J. Arthur Thompson, Sigmund Freud, 





Madame Curie . . . Generals Mangin, 
Ludendorff, Maurice; Admirals Jellicoe, 
Sims, von Tirpitz . . . Sir John Marriott, 
Lady Rhondda, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
and many, many others of equal fame. 

A special section is devoted to the Great 
War and the gigantic upheavals that 
followed ; another section, to the marvelous 
scientific and industrial progress of the 





All of History in 27 Beautiful Volumes 


last twenty years. The glorious rise of 
our Own country to its present position 
of world leadership is told dramatically, 
completely, in all its changing phases. 


Produced by the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Company 


Such a work could come from but one 
source—an organization experienced in 
editing and publishing truly great works, 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica Company. 
Yet the Historians’ History is not an 
encyclopaedia, nor does it in any way 
resemble one. 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Publishers of fine books since 1768 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 










the World 


At an amazingly low price 


Nearly $500,000 was spent on the edi- 
torial preparation of this work, yet it 
is available to you at a price that in itself 
is an amazing feature of this offer. Small 
monthly payments, over a short period 
of time, if you desire. This new history 
is printed on the famous Britannica Opa- 
city paper, noted for 
lightness and strength— 
27 beautiful volumes, 
bound either separately 
(here illustrated) or as 15 
double volumes—12,000,- 
000 words in large reada- 
ble type—2,100 illustra- 
tions, many of them repro- 
ductions of priceless 
museum _ pieces—17,500 
enthralling pages of such 
history as it has never 
before been your privilege 
to own. All this at the 
lowest price at which any work of equal 
contents has ever been sold. You owe 
it to yourself to learn more about this 
wonderful work. Send the coupon today 


—be one of the first to get the full 
story of this remarkable achievement. 


Send for free booklet 


The coupon below will bring you (without 
cost or obligation) our interesting booklet 
—which describes in detail the character 
and scope of this remarkable history. It 
contains much valuable information— 
many sparkling passages from the romance 
of history—with actual specimen pages 
and reproductions of illustrations in color 
from the history itself, Send for it now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


TH-IS 


Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on my part, 
your free 64-page ‘‘Specimen Book of the New Historians’ History of the l 
World.’’ Also full details of your low price offer and easy plan of payment. | 











notice a Knox hat 
—it does not force 
attention to itself— 


but you may notice 
that the man who 
wears a KNOX* 
hat is a man with 
the knack of being 


well turned out! 


*The Knox ‘Fifth Avenue’ 
hat is conservative inits exact- 
ing style and economical in its 
sensible price — eight dollars 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


True style need not 
protest too much! 
You may never 


The Quiet 


SIFWEL- CLO 


ANOTHER help for builders of homes of 
peace and refinement—the “Te-pe-co 
Si-wel-clo” never embarrasses—but is rather 
a source of inward pride. 

In addition to its exceptionally quiet opera- 
tion the Si-wel-clo brings to the home a fixture 
of mechanical excellence—an all white seat 
and white china connections between tank 
and closet. There is no exposed metal to 
tarnish or corrode. It offers the ideal in san- 
itation. Your local dealer can supply you. Be 
sure it’s a “Si-wel-clo.” 


THE TRENTON oi wy co. 
Trenton, N. J., U 


Boston New York 
World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing 


Fixtures 


San Francisco 





SCIENCE 





Shadow 


Spinning along through sidereal 
space as is their custom, an enor- 
mous, hot heavenly body and a tiny 
cold one arrived last week at rel- 
ative positions such that the tiny 
one shut off part of the light shed 
by the enormous one upon a third, 
a moderate-sized body covered with 
white, blue and green scum, which 
spun along hard by the tiny cold 
body. That is, the moon cast its 
solar shadow full upon the earth— 
a total eclipse. 

It happened that the shadow—an 
oval patch 80 miles in longitude, 
about 180 in latitude, traveling 
sidewise from west to east just 
north of the equator at some 60 
miles a minute—moved across a 7,- 
000-mile belt of the earth sparse- 
ly inhabited by human organisms, 
and then only by human organisms 
that have not been out of the pri- 
meval ooze long enough to lose 
their religious adoration of the 
sun’s life-giving light. 

In darkest Africa, where the 
shadow made its first appearance; 
in lower India, where it was next 
seen; in Sumatra and Java and in 
the southernmost Philippine Is- 
lands, over which it passed in turn 
—there were wild scenes. Pyg- 
mies and giants of the forest 
humped their ebon forms to shelter. 
Frenzied Hindus swarmed into the 
holy River Ganges to propitiate 
the demon that they could see ob- 
literating the light of day. Borneans 
smashed their household crockery, 
gave up business and travel, tore 
their hair, gnashed their teeth, 
beat their hairy chests. Mountain- 
dwelling Filipinos donned armor, 
pounded gongs and descended to- 
ward the sea to combat what they 
believed was a race of planet-de- 
vouring crocodiles. 


But other humans behaved quite 
otherwise. From the opposite side 
of the earth they had thronged to 
put themselves in the shadow’s path 
—astronomers from Holland, Eng- 
land, Italy, from Swarthmore Col- 
lege, U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Harvard University, Allegheny 
College and the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. They had been on 
scrupulously selected, lofty sites 
for weeks in advance, erecting tele- 
scopes, fitting cameras, checking ad- 
vance calculations and even—in the 
case of the U. S. Naval expedition 
—making ready balloons, dirigibles 
and airplanes for aerial observa- 
tions. 

Soon after lunch on Jan. 14 their 
three important minutes came to 
these men. Cables began whisking 
the news back to civilization. The 
objectives and seeming successes 
of science had been: 


Data for determining the structure, shape, 
temperature, motion (if any) and “‘coro- 
nium” (unknown constituent element) of 


22 


the flame-fringed corona—good photographs 
obtained with cameras up to 62 ft. long. 

Data to check Einstein’s theory of “bent 
light,” obtainable by photographing stars 
near the sun with a twin-lens camera— 
doubtful photographs taken, 

Data on lunar motion, obtainable by 
noting whether or not the eclipse occurred 
exactly on schedule (the eclipse seen by 
the western hemisphere last year [Timp, 
Feb 2] was 5 sec. later than expected, in- 
dicating some uncalculated gravity pull or 
other irregular influence)—unreported but 
surely obtained with exactitude. 

Data on the “shadow bands” that move 
over the earth just before totality is reached 
(believed to be caused by the undulation 
of air waves in the slim crescent of re- 
maining sun light)—unreported, 

Data on wireless transmission (last year 
it was noted that the long-length waves 
travel best in the absence of sunlight)— 
unreported. 


Cattalo 


Not so long ago (reported the 
Popular Science Monthly last fort. 
night) 25 Canadian families sat 
down in their respective abodes to 
dine upon a viand new and strange. 
An unknown meat had been sent 
with the compliments of the Gov- 
ernment, which requested only that 
each family relate the sensations 
experienced by its collective palate. 

Nine families could not stomach 
the exotic roast. Sixteen families 
reported having enjoyed their meal 
to the utmost. The Government 
was elated. “That was a tough old 
bull,” said officials. “All would 
have relished tender calf meat.” 
Experiments continued upon: 

Cattaloes. Purposeful breeding 
has increased Canada’s dwindling 
buffalo herd from a few score head 
to over 11,000. In Buffalo Park, 
at Wainwright, Alberta, some of 
the shaggy loggerheads were ex- 
perimentally crossed with Angus, 
Hereford and shorthorn cows. The 
resultant “cattaloes” grew up thick- 
hided, long-haired, with all the 
hardiness of buffaloes and most of 
the meat of cattle. They seemed 
excellent range animals for the 
vast northern territories (which 
Arctic explorers have long been 
recommending for stock-raising), 
as they can be left to graze all 
winter without prepared food or 


shelter. 


Asians have long crossed the 
yak, a draft animal, with cattle, 
getting beef even finer- grained than 
steer’s meat. Present Canadian ex- 
periments are upon a “yakattalo,”* 
a tri-brid that may prove juiciest 
of all. 


*No mention was made of the fertility 
of these new strains. The mule (donkey 
and horse), as every one knows, is sterile 
and cannot reproduce his kind; likewise the 
“turken” (turkey and chicken) (TIME, 
Dec. 14, MISCELLANY), the “liger”’ and 
“tigon” (lion and tiger hybrids). This 
factor bears directly upon such hybrids 
commercial value. Great would be the 
fortune of that showman who could _ad- 
vertise an “‘eleraffe’ or ‘“rhinocerdile, 
whether the animal was sterile or not. 
Greater would be that showman’s fraud, 
however. It is impossible to cross animals 
not of the same order or family. 





Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog Issued —FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. 
Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. No 
order for class, society or club 
emblems too large or too 
small. Special designs made 
on request. 





METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7768 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 
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JUDGMENT 
IS AT HAND 


Time’s prize letter contest ends at 


Midnight, January 29th 


No manuscript received after that hour 
will be laid before the court which will 


ponder reasons, balance merits, assay 





style, decide awards. sis: aieiees 


THE COURT 


Dr. Henry Seimei Cansy 
Editor, Saturday Review of Literature 


Dr. GLENN FRANK 
President, University of Wisconsin 


Dr. Wititiam Lyon PuHELpPs 
Lampson Professor of English, Yale University 


Dr. Cuares F. Tuwine 
National President, Phi Beta Kappa 


THE PRIZES 

for PARENTS for BOYS 
TEACHERS GIRLS 

First $100 * $100 

Second 50 50 

Third 25 25 
Five of 10 each 10 each 
Ten of 5 each 5 each 


for the best letters telling 


1) Why is (or is not) TIME just as im- 
portant for boys and girls as it is for 
fully grown men and women? 


2) Why do boys and girls like (or dis- 
like) to read TIME? 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
25 W. 45th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Dr. Phelps © Danford Barney 
Dr. Canby 











THE PRESS 








A Start 


U. S. parents who keep a vigilant 
eye upon the reading matter set 
before their offspring had a start 
last week as they scrutinized the 
table of contents of that whole- 
some publication for boys and girls, 
the Youth’s Companion.* What was 
this? A story by—gracious sakes— 
a story by that blaster of faiths, 
that reviler of orthodoxy, that 
horned corrupter of youth, H. L. 
Mencken! 

Fearing the worst, vigilant par- 
ents smuggled the magazine to their 
bedrooms and prepared to subject 
the.nselves to a shocking experi- 
ence in defense of their children’s 
innocence. 

The title of the story was dread- 
ful in its simplicity: “The Defeat 
of Alfonso.” What iniquities might 
not that conceal! There was a 
drawing of a scowling man in a 
white jacket with his knee pressed 
on the stomach of a prostrate vic- 
tim, into whose agonized counte- 
nance he was _ simultaneously 
thrusting some hideous instrument 
of torture. A third man, baldish, 
smiling dangerously, looked on. The 
caption sounded distinctly criminal. 
It read: “‘Go through his pockets,’ 





*Weekly circulation ca. 325,000. 
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H. L. MENCKEN 
“It seems there were three dentists 


” 


said Ellicott, after a while. ‘I've got 
him dead.’ ” 


The first paragraph allayed sus- 
picion somewhat. It told of den- 
tists, two U. S. dentists, itin- 
erant in Ecuador. The next 
paragraph was rather dull de- 
scription of the dentists. But, ha! 
another dentist! an Ecuadorian of 
no high ethics. He filled teeth with 
tin and copper instead of gold. 











IT SURE DOES SATISFY 


When you make a meal of Shredded 
Wheat you're not indulging in 


any tea-time tidbit. 


You’re 


eating a meal of good 


whole-wheat just 


Shredded 
Wheat 


packed with nour- 
ishment and 


energy. 





Shredded 
Wheat combines 


a maximum of nour- 


ishment in a minimum of 


bulk. 


It’s tempting to taste and 


it increases your healthful satisfaction. 


EAT IT FOR HEALTH AND STRENGTH 





Trembling with apprehension the 
parents read on, on—it was not a 
long story—on to the very end. 
Nothing more sensational was re- 
lated than that the Ecuadorian 
dentist stole tooth-gold from the 
U. S. dentists and got caught with 
the goods. There were great sighs 
of relief. “Thank goodness,” said 
the parents, “this is some other 
nice, respectable H. L. Mencken!” 

They were quite right; it was 
another Mencken. An editorial note 
farther on in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion explained that “The Defeat of 
Alfonso” had come to its office in 
1900, and for reasons which were 
not explained had been allowed to 
accumulate the dust of a quarter 
century. It had not been written 
by H. L. Mencken, colyumist, lexicog- 
rapher, magazine editor, the man 
who named the Baptist Belt and 
who derides his less accomplished 
countrymen as “snouting yokels.” 
It had been written by an H. L. 
Mencken, aged 20, reporter on the 
Baltimore Morning Herald; a lad 
who had informed the Youth’s Com- 
panion that he contemplated work- 
ing up a series of boys’ stories; a 
lad who three years afterwards had 
the city editor’s desk on his news- 
paper, in five years the head edi- 
tor’s desk of the Baltimore Evening 
Herald, in 25 years the title (con- 
ferred by Critic Ernest Boyd): 
“foremost U. S. publicist.”* 

Close examination of Reporter 
Mencken’s’ short story revealed 
traces of the cacophonous word- 
mongering that was later to be- 
come so characteristic of Publicist 
Mencken’s literary style. Youth’s 
Companion readers were obliged, in 
this tale of dentistry, to cope with 
jawbreakers such as “apocryphal,” 
“masticators,” “lagniappe” (gratu- 


ity). 








SPORT. 





In Manhattan 


The electric bulbs outside Pro- 
moter Tex Rickard’s vast new sport 
arena in Manhattan blazoned a 
great name. Dapper dandies called 
up shingled dames and told them. 
Mayor Walker promised to occupy 
a ringside box. Ancient hooligans 
of the Roaring Forties cadged the 
entrance fee. Gorgeous Georges 
Carpentier motored over from his 


hotel. The bulbs were flaring forth:, 


“Fitzsimmons.” 


All eyes fastened upon the first 
figure to enter the ring when the 
evening’s feature bout was an- 
nounced. Old eyes were confused 
by a ghostly image that arose out 
of the real man that stood there 
(Bob Fitzsimmons Jr.), the image 
of another* baldish, freckle-shoul- 
dered fighter in whose whip-like 
arms, thin waist and slender legs 
lurked terrible punching power. 
The real man that was seen by 





*The late Robert (“Fighting Bob’) 
Fitzsimmons Sr. was national middleweight 
champion 1897-1907, heavyweight champion 
1899-1906. 
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younger eyes had thicker legs and 
more reddish hair than his father, 
but not quite that look of Irish 
lightning on the leash. But there 
was great cheering, and more when 
Jack Delaney entered the ring with 
some of his Bridgeport, Conn., ac- 
quaintances. 

They fought for ten rounds aid 





ON.E.A. 
THE LATE FITZSIMMONS 
.. « Irish lightning 


no one was knocked out. Delaney, 
17 pounds the lighter, hammered 
and hammered at that classic 
freckled face. “Young Bob” did 
nothing effective save dodge, cover 
and stay conscious. His legs bore 
him well, and once or twice he 
looked awkward enough to be a dan- 
gerous Fitzsimmons. But the up- 
shot was a decision for Delaney and 
sportdom’s verdict that, though 
Young Bob’s chin is in the paternal 
tradition, his fists and will-to-hit 
are not. 


Bound 


Dubuque, Ia. is a metropolis 
which has long been held up to 
derision by popular sophists. Be- 
cause the erratic spelling and dubi- 
ous pronunciation of the name 
make it seem to suggest provincial- 
ity, the smart Alecs of city journal- 
ism refer to it—as they refer to 
Pawpaw, Mich., and Walla Walla, 
Wash.—as a place epitomizing that 
quality of small-town smugness 
which they believe to exist in any 
prosperous business center which is 
not Manhattan. 

But last week the name of 
Dubuque came, at a single bound, 
to long-merited renown. 

The bound was made by Sabin 
W. Carr, a native of Dubuque and 
a sophomore in Yale University. 
Competing at Yale in intra-mural 
track and field games, he took a 
long pole in his hand and measured 
off his distance from a white cross- 
bar. For a moment he stood quite 
still, as if absorbed in reverie; 
then his feet twinkled on the run- 
way, the end of his pole prodded 








“As the Crow Flies” 


Three miles up on this Andean 
peak is a valuable tin deposit 
that became a busy mine 
under the magic of electricity. 
No rails of steel could scale 
these heights, but an electric 


Most of the electri- 
cal equipment for 
this cableway, mine 
and mill, was manu- 
factured by General 
Electric Company. 
G-E motors are 
quick, economical 
burden-bearers— 
whether the load 
travels three miles 
up in the air, on the 
surface, or a mile 


deep in the earth. 


road of rope transports 300 
tons of fine ore a day, from 
the mine to the mill—through 
sheer air! 


Isn’t there in your business 
some “mine” of unused ma- 
terial or wasted effort for 
electricity to work? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








the ground. His tense body shot 
up and up, at first vertical, then 
changing in the air, with the 
leisured slowness of immense physi- 
cal effort, to a horizontal position 
—suddenly jack-knifing, jerking 
across the pale bar, falling limply 
down into the pit on the other 
side. He had jumped 13 ft. 1 in., 
beating (unofficially) by an inch 
the former world’s record for the 
indoor* pole vault. 





*The world’s record for the outdoor pole 
vault is 13 ft. 1115/16 in. made by Charles 
Hoff of Norway, who is at present training 
in this country. 


Golfer Young 


Ross Young is a_ professional 
baseball player—he is the bronzed 
rightfielder of the New York Giants. 


_ Last week as an amateur he played 


golf. Amateurs were paired with 
professionals in special match be- 
fore the Texas open tournament. 
There was a triple tie for first 
place, and Young with professional 
Phil Hesler of Tulsa was in it— 
because of Young. Young shot a 
35 (one below par) on the last nine. 
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THE HISTORY 
of 


SMITH BONDS 






Send for our 
Anniversary 


Booklet--- 


‘Fifty -three 
Years of 
Proven Safety’ 


nEw chapter has been added to the 
A long history of The F.H.Smith Com- 
pany, another year has been added to the 
long record of proven safety that is behind 
Smith Bonds. 


Founded in 1873, The F. H. Smith Com- 
pany now has a record of uo doss to any 
investor in 53 years. 


Our anniversary booklet, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety,” is new in name 
only. The story it tells is the old one of 
the proven safety of Smith Bonds. 


This booklet explains, one by one, the 
safeguards developed during 53 years of 
continuous service in the field of first 
mortgage investments. It tells how Smith 
Bonds combine the lasting security of the 
old-fashioned real estate first mortgage 
with the modern first mortgage coupon 
bond. 


Confidence in Smith Bonds 
is World-Wide 


They are owned by men and women in 
every state in the United States and in 30 
countries and territories abroad. An in- 
vestment in Smith Bonds— 
can mean for you, as it 
has meant for thousands 
of others, years of perfect | 
safety and perfect satisfac- 
tion in the investment of \ 
your funds. 











If you are interested in safe and profit- 
able investments, we want you to have 
a copy of our anniversary booklet, for 
Smith Bonds now combine the proven 
safety of 53 years with the liberal yield 
of 7%. Send us your name and address 
on the form below and let us send you this 
booklet by return mail. 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


NewYork Smith Bldg.,Washington,D.C. .itsbureh 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





The Current Situation 


Business prophets have spoken 
both optimistically and pessimisti- 
cally at the year’s opening, and as 
usual the future remains obscure 
to the average business man. Cur- 
rent business is good; none except 
the anthracite miners and a few 
others question that statement. The 
real interest in business relates to 
nal long the present prosperity will 
ast. 

Here there are two quite opposite 
schools of thought. One group of 
business leaders is unable to forget 
that always in the history of U. S. 
business whatever went up had to 
come down again sooner or later. 
and that such periods of general 
prosperity as the present have al- 
ways brought on a reaction in in- 
dustry and trade. This conserva- 
tive school is thus intent on find- 
ing out weak spots in U. S. busi- 
ness, and many of its members have 
thought the chief two are the con- 
struction industry and the stock 
market. 

Another by no means _ inexperi- 
enced or uninformed group of busi- 
ness men is so impressed by the 
country’s immense credit and 
money power that it is less inclined 
to predict a business slump in 1926. 
They point out that never in the 
history of the country has bank 
credit been so cheap, abundant and 
apparently sound at the crest—if 
it is one—of a business boom. In 
general they believe that our great 
banking resources are today a 
stabilizing factor that never ex- 
isted before in anything like the 
same degree. 


Growth of Exchange Listings 


On Jan. 1, 1925, there were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
securities possessing a total mar- 
ket value of $60,669,206,878—$33,- 
599,231,396 in bonds and $27,069,- 
975,482 in stocks. The corresponding 
figures for the first of this year 
have not yet been announced, but 
it is common knowledge that this 
year’s totals should considerably ex- 
ceed those of the previous year, 
because of the general rise in se- 
curity prices in 1925 and the net 
increase of securities listed on the 
Big Board between the two dates. 

Of this anticipated increase, the 
number of issues listed at the be- 
ginning of this and of last year 
gives a rough indication. On Jan. 1, 
1925, listed bonds totaled 1,333 and 
listed stocks 926—or 2,259 issues al- 
together. On Jan. 1, 1926, the listed 
bonds had increased by 35 issues to 
a total of 1,368, and listed stocks 
by 118 issues to a total of 1,044. 

These statistics are of general 
significance for several different 
reasons. The greater relative in- 
crease in stocks over bonds dur- 
ing the past year indicates very 
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general prosperity, since such an 
unprecedented increase in new 
share issues could occur only under 
most favorable economic conditions. 
The figures also have a very real 
bearing on perhaps the leading 
banking problem of the day—the 
size of loans secured by stock and 
bond collateral. Such loans have 
during 1925 risen to unprecedented 
heights, and considered by them- 
selves no doubt seem over-large to 
many bankers at the present time. 
But the Stock Exchange’s listing 
figures show that, not high prices 
simply, but a vast increase of avail- 
able Stock Exchange collateral is 
responsible for this situation. 

The international creditor posi- 
tion of the U. S. is shown by the 
foreign government issues listed on 
the Exchange as of Jan. 1. These 
total 116 issues of 65 separate for- 
eign national and_ sub-divisional 
governments. Two Asiatic govern- 
mental bodies contribute 3 issues 
to this total; 3 in Australasia, 7 is- 
sues; 37 in Europe, 59 issues; 5 in 
North America and the West Indies 
(exclusive of the U. S.), 17 issues; 
and 18 in South and Central Amer- 
ica, 30 issues, 


Potent Banks 


Actual earnings of certain Man- 
hattan banks in 1925 were: 


National City . $12,734,000 
First National , . 12,242,000 







Bankers’ Trust .. 8,411,000 
Central Union Trust 6,276,000 
Gemremsty ‘Tee ccensssccevscssissssccscess 5,519,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust cuss 5,300,000 


The National City Bank showed 
itself the largest in the country 


One Gains While the Other 
Stands Still 


I 
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Two men each have $25,000. The 
first invests at 6% and draws $1,500 
yearly. The other invests at 8% and 
collects $2,000 yearly, and he re-in- 
vests the extra $500 at 8%. In ten 
years he has $32,208 which pays him 
an annual income of $2,577. The first 
investor is still drawing only $1,500. 


What would be your gain if your invest- 
ments paid 8%? You can obtain that 
rate safely by investing in first mortgage 
security through the Trust Company of 
Florida. It is easy to get the facts. Mail 
the coupon for free booklets. 


‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus 500,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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with total resources of $1,215,033,- 
000, a gain of $72,704,000 over the 
previous year. 


Finale 


Among many things said and 
learned in and about Grand Central 
Palace, Manhattan, were the fol- 
lowing: 

C Finally, all the world attended 
the National Automobile Show—in- 
cluding Maria Jeritza, who un- 
noticed was attended by Giovanni 
Martinelli. 

(@ Judgment was deferred as to 
which is the best car for the money, 
but all agreed that never had so 
many striking new facts been in- 
jected into the favorite controversy. 
( Fisher bodies dominate the 
motor world today. In 1925, the 
Fisher Body Corporation built more 
than half the automobile bodies for 
cars having a base price in excess 
of $500. (Seventeen years ago this 
firm was housed in one small build- 
ing.) President William A. Fisher: 
“Our tremendous business has re- 
sulted in achievements it would 
otherwise have been impossible to 
attain.” 

@ The world, according to Presi- 
dent Edward S. Jordan, of the Jor- 
dan Motor Car Co., is looking for 
an aluminum alloy “cheaper, lighter 
and better than steel.” He declared: 
“If Germany beats America to the 
production of such a metal, the 
world will pay the German war 
debt one hundred times over.” 

@ President F. J. Haynes of 
Dodge Bros. announced that the 
1,500,000th Dodge had left the 
factory. 

@ Two eagerly awaited price an- 
nouncements came: 1) from Chrys- 
ler (new six ranging from phaeton 
at $2,645 to sedan limousine at 
$3,695), and 2) from Willys-Knight 
(touring car at $1,295 and sedan at 
$1,495). John N. Willys at his 
annual luncheon—attended by his 
British managing director, Sir Wil- 
liam Letts—noted that with a bore 
as small as 2 15/16 inches and a 
stroke of 4% inches, his engine de- 
veloped 53 h. p. 

( Executives of three impassive 
companies stressed the matter of 
maintenance. H. H. Hills of the 
Packard Motor Car Co. was 
graphic: 

“If the people of this country 
were to wake up some morning and 
learn that gasoline and tires had 
doubled in price, there would be a 
perfect howl of protest. Yet, great 
as it seems, this increase in motor 
car fuel and tires would represent 
only about 50% of what the auto- 
mobile owner now throws away in 
depreciation. 

“The great majority of persons 
who are buying Packard cars say 
that they expect to drive them five 
years or more.” 

@ Similarly the General Sales Man- 
ager of the Cadillac Motor Car Co., 
key-noting for the administration 
of President Lawrence P. Fisher: 

“The maintenance of Cadillac 
cars is part of the company’s sales 
activities instead of being organized 
as a separate service department. 

For many years Cadillac has 






































APPRAISALS AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Recent and current expan- 
sion in building activity has 
resulted in a marked increase 
in the financing of improved 
city real estate. 


Cw9 


Many conservative investors 
and financiers have questioned 
the fundamental soundness of 
some of the valuations back 
of the financing of actual and 
proposed office, apartment, 
hotel and store properties. 


Cw 


Our booklet 921 ‘‘The Ap- 
praisal of Real Estate Projects” 
discusses sound appraisal pro- 
cedure for properties of this 
nature. It will be mailed on 
request. 


The American Appraisal Co. 


HOME OFFICE, MILWAUKEE 
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sold more than half of all the cars 
in its own price range and above. 
The 200,000 V-type Cadillacs al- 
ready sold represent an investment 
of approximately $750,000,000, and 
more than half of this immense 
total has come from owners of pre- 
vious Cadillac models. The success 
of Cadillac sales methods has been 
not only in selling cars but in 
keeping them sold.” 


@ Meanwhile the Buick Motor Co. 
proudly pointed to “the greatest 
service organization in the world.” 


Three Nice Profits 


Gd Had a man been able to buy 
all the common stock of the Nash 
Motors Co. at the lowest figure at 
which it was quoted during 1925, 
he would have paid about $53,000,- 
000. And could he have sold it all 
at last week’s quotations ($141,- 
141,000), he would have made a 
profit of over $88,000,000. For last 
week in one day Nash stock jumped 
52 points to 517—and then the 
news came out. President C. W. 
Nash announced a 900% stock divi- 
dend. He also stated that the com- 
pany in nine years of life had 
accumulated an undivided surplus 
of $25,000,000; that its last year’s 
net profits were $16,256,216; that 
there was over $24,000,000 of cash, 
after setting aside nearly $9,000,- 
- 000 for the further retirement of 
preferred stock. All of this was, 


in more than one respect, an au- 
tomobile record. 

Cc Of ancient lineage, the Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co. modestly set 
forth net earnings of $2,150,000. 
This record of the company’s 75th 
year redounded largely to the credit 
of G. M. Williams, who took hold 
in the summer of 1924, Gross 
sales last year exceeded $16,000,000. 


Gq “A best year” was also re- 
ported by the-H. H. Franklin Man- 
ufacturing Co.: net profit, $1,950,- 
000. 


RELIGION 


Deaf Mute Ordination 


Puzzled Bostonians saw congre- 
gating last week on the triangular 
trottor before Trinity Church, 
which faces on Copley Square op- 
posite the Public Library, a group 
of silent men and women—folk 
who had just darted warily across 
Boylston Street, who seemed _ to 
greet one another with ingenuous, 
unmasked pleasure, but who spoke 
no words. The attentive noted 
that these silent folk looked at 
each other with wide, quick-mov- 
ing eyes which certainly observed 
everything, especially the queerly 
gesticulating fingers of their fel- 
lows, fingers that seemed to fly in 
fluid curves, hooks and _ angles, 








This Type of 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


is. uniquely attractive 


1.—Common Stocks—cumulative. 


' 2.—Have prior rights to fixed dividends plus substantial prior 
rights in the disbursement of additional earnings. 


3.—The obligation of companies whose business consists of financ= 
ing the basic industry of the United States. 


4.—No funded debts precede the common shares. 


5.—Business is protected by the safeguards of ample and prime 


security. 


6.—Is favored with unusual opportunities for large profits as 
well as with steady earning power. 


7.—Managements are specialists in this field and are recognized 
as notably successful and sound. 


We shall be glad tof urnish complete details of these distinctive shares, 


together with quotations. 


We recommend them as attractive invest- 


ments. Just ask for the particulars referred to in advertisement 24. 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York 
Correspondent: 


Guy Huston Co., Incorporated 





208 South La Salle St. 


Chicago, IIl 


fingers that flipped with exact in- 
tention. Then the realization came 
that these deaf persons had come 
to Trinity Church to attend the 
ordination to the Episcopal priest- 
hood of James Stanley Slight. 

Into Trinity, which famed Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, who died in 1893, 
made world-noted, these deaf, many 
of them mutes besides, filed to 
watch the ordination by Coadjutor 
Bishop Charles Lewis Slattery, to 
watch the .-rsicles, to respond by 
signs. The, even “sang” a hymn, 
in slow movement, with their fly- 
ing fingers. 

Mr. Slight has been the sympa- 
thetic lay reader for the deaf of 
New England these many years, 
has been their acting minister the 
past six months. He takes pains 
in bringing to all his people the 
word of God. And this the deaf 
appreciate because, deprived of a 
sense and often mocked at, they 
tend to withdraw from more nor- 
mal associates. They all too con- 
stantly fear a neighbor may be 
gossiping about them. 

To counteract this morbid ten- 
dency the generous of the world 
have succeeded in devising meth- 
ods of communicating for the deaf. 
One will recall the experiments which 
enabled blind, deaf, mute Helen 
Keller finally to speak. In reading 
lips most deaf people have become so 
adept that no longer do cinema actors 
dare blaspheme or talk ribaldry 
before the camera. Incidentally 
the cinema has been a great bless- 
ing for the deaf. 

In conversation the deaf use 
three systems of signs: 1) natural 
signs to express ideas; 2) methodi- 
cal signs for words; and 3) man- 
ual signs each of which represents 
a letter of the alphabet. 


Creighton Ordained 

The Rev. Frank Wittington 
Creighton had grown so famed for 
his personality and his clean-cut 
rectorship of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church of St. Ann’s in Brook- 
lyn that last October the General 
Convention of his Church (the Con- 
vention that deposed, in absentia, 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown 
for his heresies) elected him bish- 
op, and last week, as he knelt be- 
fore his own altar, seven bishops 
laid hands on him, consecrated him 
the 150th living bishop of that 
Church. At the end of the month 
he will leave with his family for 
“his new duties as Protestant Epis- 
copal Missionary Bishop of Mexico, 
with exhortations from his fellow 
bishops to represent not only his 
Church but his country, and to be 
an “ambassador from Christ.” 


When the Creighton family get 
to Mexico City they will find a civ- 
ilization quite other than that they 





*Her attendants manipulated her throat 
muscles until she was able to utter in- 
tentional, intelligible sounds. Playfully, they 
used the same methods to make one of her 
pet dogs, a Great Dane, “speak” the 
word “‘mama” in asking for tidbits. 
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knew in Brooklyn. They will find, 
it is true, a superficial resemblance 
in the clattering street cars and the 
well-paved streets. But they will 
find far wider distinctions between 
the social classes. Among the 
“foreigners,” with whom they will 
associate they will find a ready, 
kindly, courteous welcome, a wel- 
come tempered nevertheless at first 
by a quiet scrutiny, for the for- 
eign colony of the city, perforce 
thrown into rather close com- 
munion, always wonders how af- 
fably the newcomer will mix. In 
the colony lines of nationality blur; 
personality is more important: 

The foreign colony lives in the 
southwest section of the city, a 
newly constructed quarter with fine 
homes of practically U. S. conveni- 
ences and comforts. Mexicans of 
the wealthy and of the ruling 
classes live in solidly built, fortress- 
like homes, of two stories for the 
most part. Until one has finally 
been admitted to the intimacies of 
such a home, one is apt to consider 
its life as morose, monotonous. But 
later one learns of the gayety and 
kindliness and sanity that pass 
through the richly furnished rooms. 

The Creightons probably will be 
startled at the first interviews with 
prospective servants, because the 
half-breeds who will apply will try 
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Counsel— 
Your confidence in the integ- 
rity, knowledge and _ business 
acumen of your banker or broker 
prompts you to consult him in 
the matter of securities. 
Similarly we desire to offer 
you our counsel and the com- 
plete facilities of our organi- 
zation in the selection of 
FLORIDA INVESTMENTS 
Special departments will serve 
you also in the important mat- 
ters of engineering, architect- 
ural planning and property 
management in meeting the 
problems of producing maximum 
return on such investments. 
“Service That Safeguards,”’ 
is the title of a little booklet, a 
copy of which will be sent to you 
upon request. 
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References:—Any bank or trust com- 
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to show their attainments by talk- 
ing English or French or German, 
languages they picked up from for- 
mer masters. They will cross them- 
selves wildly, swear they are 
criollos (creoles), but they will be 
mestizos, sambos, and even mulat- 
toes, distinctions the Creightons 
will soon learn. These servitors, 
and people even more wretched, 
such as the native Indians, live in 





O©N.E.A. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
- +. a@ golden gift for a silver 
wedding 
(See below) 


the southeast section of the city, 
down towards Lake Texcoco, in 
huddles of squalid cabins and ter- 
caces. Their mortality is terrible 
in spite of the high altitude (7,415 
ft. above sea level) and the fine 
climate (temperate and dry). 

One thing will stir first the 
Creightons’ pity and then contempt 
—the professional beggars (por- 
dioseros — “for-the-love-of-God- 
ers”). These congregate near the 
Portales de la Flores on the east 
side of the beautiful Plaza Mayor 
(also called Plaza de la Constitu- 
tién) and near the Cathedral. In 
fact one sees them at the very 
doors of the Cathedral whining for 
alms, and _ shrewdly searching 
through their rheumy eyes the 
charitable potentialities of the 
stranger. At the Cathedral, too, 
the stranger from the U. S. will 
note the peculiar fashion in which 
the natives, who are mostly Ro- 
man Catholics, cross themselves. 
They make the regular gestures of 
the cross, then tap the nape of 
the neck. 


Golden Rose 


Queen Elizabeth, slim, valiant 
helpmate of slim, valiant King Al- 
bert Iof the Belgians, received last 
week a sprig of 19 roses, roses that 
smelled sweetly of balsam and 
musk, the gracious appreciation of 
a noble woman held in high esteem 
by His Holiness Pius XI, who was 
born Achille Ratti, a papal gift 
for her silver wedding anniversary. 
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ETROIT 


With highest wage scale, with indus- 
tries diversified and stable, Detroit offers 
an unsurpassed opportunity to invest 
in First Mortgage Bonds. 

Increasing population demands ade- 
quate housing. United Bonds are issued 
on carefully selected and appraised 
Detroit homes, apartments and office 
buildings. 

We are the oldest strictly first mortgage bond 
house in Detroit. Experience and resources of 
over twelve million safeguard United Bonds. 
Write today for latest lists of our offerings 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 


BOND COMPANY LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 
356 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg. 






Detroit, Mich. 

Capital Resources more 
$1,000,000 than $12,000,000 
In Canada 
United Bond Co, Ltd., Toronto & Windsor, Ont, 
sly oF Or you can buy United First 
Ayie Mortgage Bonds guavanteed as 
UNIT 29% to Principal and Interest. Com- 

BONDS plete information on request 








8 bbe Air Valves make 
cold radiators hot. 
Attach easily to any steam 
radiator without tools — 


need no adjusting — never 
leak—make no noise. Sold 
at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.60. 
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AIR VALVES 
make cold radiators HOT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 

1817 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. ue 
Send mea trial Airid (one only). (Guaranteed i 
5 years.) (This will be mailed C.O. D., or © 
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Easy reference to any desired letter is 
one of the good features of Vertex 
Pockets. By turning down the front 
flap at half height, letters can easily 
and quickly be referred to, yet the ma- 
jor contents remain undisturbed. 
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VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have other features equally as pleasing, 
They expand as papers are added, do 
jng away with overcrowded, bulging 
folders. 

No slumping in the files; indexes in full 
view. No hunting; you open the drawer 
and your eye travels immediately to 
what is wanted. 


Sounds pretty good, don’t you think? 


Make your filing dreams come 
true. Use the coupon below. 
A trial sample will be sent 
without charge or obligation. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
CUT HERE 
Please send for examination and trial a free 


sample of BUSHNELL’S “VERTEX” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in Jan. 25th TIME. 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name of Person inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of sheet 
to be filed, and give width and height of drawer 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
925 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











The roses were .artificial and con- 
stituted the famed Golden Rose. 

The Golden Rose has long been 
the symbol by which the Vatican 
linked itself to notable current 
events, or expressed appreciation 
of outstanding acts of piety. For- 
merly it was given yearly to the in- 
cumbent prefect of Rome for guid- 
ing the reins of the Pope’s horse 
in procession. Gradually the pre- 
sentation has become rare until 
now, when the Rose to Elizabeth 
is only the second given in the last 
three pontificates. Only once has 
the Rose come to an American 
ruler—to the Princess Regent, 
daughter of the absent Emperor of 
Brazil, in 1888, from Leo XIII. In- 
1518 Leo X sent it to Duke Fred- 
erick of Saxony, supplicating him, 
in vain, not to sustain Devil-seeing 
Martin Luther in his rebellion 
against the Roman Church, the re- 
bellion Luther had started when in 
1517 he nailed his famed list of 
denunciations on Wittenberg’s 
church door. 

The Golden Rose has rarely con- 
sisted of a single rose. The one 
given to Queen Elizabeth has 19 
buds and full-blown blossoms, and 
290 leaves. Petals and leaves the 
Pope’s cunning goldsmiths have 
beaten out of 22-carat gold, just as 
some 400 years ago self-righteous, 
scapegrace Goldsmith Benvenuto 
Cellini beat out ingenious knick- 
nacks for Giulio de’ Medici (Pope 
Clement VII). These smiths have 
tinted lightly the petals of this 
Rose with pink, the leaves with 
green, so that the spray glistens 
with a heart-stopping iridescence of 
varied movement and light. To 
aid verisimilitude the spray con- 
tains a secret phial which the Pope 
himself filled with balsam and es- 
sence of musk before handing it 
to Monsignor Ferdinand de Croji, 
whom he charged to deliver it to 
Queen Elizabeth as a testimonial of 
his esteem. The Rose, for the bene- 
fit of the calculating, weighs 
1.100 kilograms (2% lb.). With its 
vase it stands 95 centimeters (46 
in.) high. This vase is almost as 
marvelous as the Golden Rose itself; 
is of baroque style, and so richly em- 
bossed that wordy Benvenuto him- 
self would not have disparaged 
one such in competition; is worked 
out of silver, which has been gilded; 
weighs 3.500 kilograms (7 Ib.). The 
base bears the inscription in Latin: 
“To Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium, 
given by Pius XI P. M. on the 
XXV anniversary of her august 
wedding.” 

Before despatching this splendid 
symbol to Brussels, his Holiness 
waited until mass was over, then 
blessed the Rose, sprinkled it with 
holy water, read the _ ancient 
prayers of the Rite of the Golden 
Rose, and imparted his Apostolic 
Blessing, while a master of cere- 
monies held the gift in his hands, 
kneeling at the Pope’s feet. 


Again, Brown 

Most people recall “bad” Bishop 
Brown; how he wrote a_ book 
Communism and Christianism; how 
for his unorthodox, “heretical,” un- 
regenerative ideas the Episcopal 











Church in General Convention in 
New Orleans last October (Time, 
Oct. 5 et seq.) ejected him. But 
this 70-year-old retired bishop 
fooled them. He, William Mont- 
gomery Brown, has been secretly, 
since the previous June, a bishop 


in the Old Catholic Church.* 

Last week the synod of the Old 
Catholic Church sat in Manhattan 
and to it Bishop Brown introduced 
an encyclical letter, as did Pope 
Pius XI to his Church some days 
before (TIME, Jan. 4). Bishop 
Brown’s letter was adopted; it 
amazed people, for it stated: 

“The true Catholic Church... 
must include everyone through con- 
centrating upon the inclusion not 
of the exclusive but of the ex- 
cluded; and it must still be as 
it was in the _ beginning, the 
church of the underworld... . 

“We greet the criminals of 
America, the convicts toward 
whom we as a society have dealt 
in anger instead of in a spirit of 
fraternal love; the ex-convicts 
hounded by the police and gen- 
erally denied employment; also the 
so-called murderers, thieves, gun- 
men, crooks, harlots and other men 
and women of the underworld who 
may still be at large and follow- 
ing the arts of hate and fear be- 
cause we, their brothers and sis- 
ters, failed to warm their lives 
with the fires of fraternity and 
love.” 





AERONAUTICS 





Earth to Air 


Last year, Daniel Guggenheim, 
Manhattan copper man and banker, 
gave to promote society’s future in 
the air, half a million of the dollars 
his family had dug from the bowels 
of the earth, the money going to 
help endow New York University’s 
School of Aeronautics (TIME, 
June 1). 


Last week, Daniel Guggenheim 
announced another benefaction of 
the powers of the earth to the pio- 
neers of the air. He wrote U. S. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover that 
he had established a Fund for the 
Promotion of Aviation, with trus- 
tees “of eminence and competence,” 
to assist civil aeronautic activities 
and co-operate with governmental 
ones. 


At first the fund will be as much 
as Mr. Guggenheim gave last year, 
$500,000. He stands ready to supply 
$2,500,000. 

*This sect is headed in the U. S. by 
Archbishop W. Francis, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. It traces its episcopal 
lineage to the Ancient Church of the 
Netherlands, founded in the Seventh Cen- 
tury by a Briton, Saint Willibrord. Its 
modern strength dates from 1870, when 
there acceded to it many Roman Catholic 
bishops who could not agree to the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility promulgated 
and accepted by the Vatican Council just 
interrupted by the Franco-Prussian War. 
Old Catholics insist on the peerage of the 
bishops, and further object to the_strin- 
gently monarchial system of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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FICTION 
U. S. Tragedy 


The Story* moves from west to 
east, from Kansas City to Sing 
Sing death chair. It is drab as a 
freight yard, long and unrelenting 
as a freight train, dismally dis- 
astrous as a fuddled driver and a 
grade crossing. 

In the Griffiths family, the father 
preaches on the streets, the mother 
slaves at a mission, the daughter is 
seduced by a flashy actor, the son 
hops bells in the big hotel. This 
son, Clyde, is our hero. 

He learns to drink, spoon and 
wench. His mind takes the shape 
of a pinch-beck, free-lunch  con- 
quistador’s. He borrows a ear, 
skids into a . tight situation, scur- 
ries from town like a rodent. 

Happening upon a rich uncle, he 
gets a job in the avuncular collar 
factory at Lycurgus, N. Y. His 
own neckwear improves. He sniffs 
wealth and position, smears oil on 
his hair and his manners. He puts 
afoot a promising campaign for the 
hand, body and prestige of Sondra 
Finchley, social princess of Lycur- 
gus. While that plan is maturing, 
he cannot resist indulging in one of 
the factory girls, Roberta Alden. 
The physiological consequence is 
normal. 

Void of purpose, just stewing 
frantically with the selfish desire 
to marry Sondra, the boy’s mind in- 
voluntarily evolves, his hand spas- 
modically executes, the murder of 
Roberta. He bashes her with a 
camera, capsizes their canoe. 


The law’ bays and quarters on 
his trail, runs him down. A pros- 
ecuting attorney who is out to 
wrest acclaim from society in com- 
pensation for a _ grotesque nose, 
causes “justice” to be done by 
“planting” some of the dead girl’s 
hairs in a crevice of the camera. 
Clyde Griffiths goes to the death 
house, undergoes the _ torturing 
a passes through the little green 
oor. 

A heterogeneous ensemble of 
U. S. citizens employed to crowd 
the stages of these events, con- 
tinues its multifarious human pur- 
suits more or less unaffected. 


The Significance. Standing be- 
fore this bear-cage in the literary 
zoo we say: What an enormous 
creature! How shaggy and power- 
ful! How he lumbers about, yet 
they say a grizzly can outrun a 
horse! And when we have gazed 
our fill, we say: What a dirty, 
littered cage! An unkempt brute— 
but how enormous! 

This is the bear-like Mr. Dreiser’s 
first novel since The Genius in 1915. 
It has been justly described as a 
“haunting, powerful tale of crime 
and punishment.” But it is not to 
be recommended indiscriminately; 
not every one could labor through 





*AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY—Theodore Dreiser 
—Boni, Liveright ($5). 
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it. Mr. Dreiser has declined to 
improve his knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and while he is a 
painstaking reporter, he is a very 
indifferent craftsman. For him it 
is more honest to ramble on for 840 
pages than to attempt compression 
and readable sentences. Genius 





© Robert H. Davis 
THEODORE DREISER 
- weatherbeaten and lonely 


gleams fitfully through the welter. 
Mr. Dreiser observes life broadly, 
with great detachment and a cum- 
bersome irony not unlike Hardy’s. 
He is at times mystical, but more 
often merely confused. 

The Author, now aged 54, was 
brought up in Indiana by Germanic 
parents—a narrow, hidebound, re- 
ligionist father and “a happy, hope- 
ful animal...a_ great poet- 
mother.” An “astonishingly sym- 
pathetic” school-teacher in War- 
saw, Ind., started him reading 
Goldsmith, Hawthorne, Washington 
Irving, later Carlyle and Shakes- 
peare. At 16 he worked in a Chi- 
cago hardware store for $5 a 
week, where an “excessively vi- 
cious” Dane widened his political 
horizon, made him a pagan. Dr. 
David Starr Jordan admitted him 
to the University of Indiana but 
soon poverty took him back to 
Chicago. He struggled into journ- 
alism, but his shy, repressed na- 
ture handicapped him. He found 
marriage impossible and was 
granted his freedom. He has done 
special editorial work for various 
publishers, including the Butterick 
Publications (Delineator, Designer, 
New Idea), which he edited 1907 to 
1910. He has never been a happy 
man, has never evolved a working 
philosophy beyond muddled hedon- 
ism. Exhorted by his friends to 
write, he has, without ever creat- 
ing a book of uniform excellence, 
achieved a place of prime impor- 
tance in the minds of people who 











An oak on the U.S. Capitol grounds in 
Washington. Perfect ling of new 
bark over Davey cement filling 


Davey Tree Surgeons 

live and work 

in your vicinity 
Nearly 600 Davey Tree 
Surgeons are constantly at 
work saving the trees of 
more than 10,000 clients a 
year between Boston and 
Kansas City, and Canada 
to the Gulf. Some of them 
live near you and are quick- 

ly and easily available. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
572 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Montreal. 


Attach this coupon to your 
letterhead and mail today 









JOHN DAVEY 


Father of 
Tree Surgery 
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572 City Bank Bldg. 
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Gentlemen: Without cost or obli- 
gation on my part, please have your 
local representative examine my 
trees and advise me as to their con- 
dition and needs. 








| Cleanliness | ) 


Demands It 


Your good taste revolts at 

~ the sight and smell of dead 
stubs and other smokers’ refuse. 
Cleanlinessdemandsnon-tipping 
Smokador-theAshless Ashstand 
--the servant of cleanliness and 
fire preventer. All debris goes 
down the tube to the air-tight 
base, there to be smothered and 
left for convenient disposal. No 
smoke or fumesescape. Snuffer 
Clips hold cigars and cigarettes. 
Colors: dark bronze, mahogany, 
olive green, willow green. $10.50 
delivered east of the Mississippi; 
$11.00 west. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep’t G. 
SMOKADOR MBEG.CO.INC, 

130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


Copyright 1925 Smokador Mfg. Co Inc. 


Non-Alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 


THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottied in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


profess to know a great writer 
when they see him in the making. 
Sister Carrie (1900), a novel, was 
his first book. The Color of a 
Great City (1923), essays on Man- 
hattan, was his most _ potent. 
Others: The Titan, Jennie Ger- 
hardt, Hey Rub-a-Dub-Dub. 

The Critics. Sherwood Anderson: 
“What a man—what a huge figure 
on the American scene.” Frank 
Harris: “Full of hope and high 
purpose .. . indefatigable and un- 
conquerable.” H. L. Mencken: “He 
stands isolated today, a figure 
weatherbeaten and lonely. Yet I 
know no American novelist who 
seems so secure or likely to endure.” 


Pure-in-Heart 


SASHKA JIGoULEFF—Leonid An- 
dreyev—McBride ($2.50). This is 
the only novel ever written by one 
of the greatest of the Russians. 
It is filled, as are Andreyev’s plays, 
with black despair and with that 
universal Russian motif, compas- 
sion for the peasantry. Sashka 
Jigouleff is a young pure-in-heart 
who leaves home, mother and _ be- 
loved to become a forest-dwelling 
bandit chief with a tattered rabble 
at his heels. He steels his gentle 
nature to burn, pillage and murder 
because these things seem necessary 
to the happiness of his “brothers 
of the wood.” They prosper through 
one spring and summer, but when 
autumn frosts fasten home, the 
peasants desert their leader. He is 
killed in a beast’s den by the police. 
The writing is more than usually 
filled with Slavic non-sequiturs and 
obscurity, yet it fascinates. 


NON-FICTION 


Pole Flight 

Our PouaR FriicuT—Roald 
Amundson and Lincoln Ellsworth— 
Dodd-Mead ($5). This book is the 
record of another glorious failure 
attributable to man’s heroic folly. 
Eight hours after leaving Spitz- 
bergen the two airplanes had ex- 
hausted half their petrol; a spiral 
search became a forced landing, in 
which one plane was irretrievably 
damaged. One hundred and thirty- 
six miles from the Pole, the shifting 
Arctic ice-pack cracking and crunch- 
ing all about them, the six desper- 
ate adventurers had only two chances 
of escape—to trudge, heavily laden, 
across treacherous ice, 400 miles to 
Greenland or to release the unin- 
jured plane from its hopeless pocket. 
The impossible becomes possible 
when there is no other way. With 
one shovel and other improvised 
tools— a camera tripod among them 
—on half of the daily ration of 
Peary’s dogs, at the end of 25 days 
of incredible labor and unbelievable 
endurance, they were in the air 
again and eight hours later were 
as safe as a church. “I believe 
that we confirmed Peary’s observa- 
tion that no land exists in the north- 
ern sector of the Arctic Ocean. But 
this cannot be absolutely decided 
until someone flies over.” Thus 
Amundson gives science a cipher 
for this trip and begins his prepara- 
tions for another. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Hanford MacNider, 
Assistant Secretary of War, a son, 
to be christened “Tom”; at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Engaged. Miss Mary Isabel Gar- 
land, daughter of Novelist Hamlin 
Garland (The Long Trail, Money 
Magic, Her Mountain Lover, Way- 
side Courtships), player for a year 
in minor roles with Walter Hamp- 
den; to Hardesty Johnson, tenor. 


Engaged. Miss Emmeline Grace, 
daughter of Eugene G. Grace, pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration; to Alton Parker Hall, son 
of the Rev. Charles Mercer Hall, 
rector of Trinity Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 


. . . 


Married. Leopold Anton Stanis- 
law Stokowski, famed conductor of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, to Miss Evangeline Brewster 
Johnson, daughter of one of the 
founders of the famed medicinal 
chemical firm of Johnson & John- 
son; in Manhattan. 


Married. Parker Waite Silzer, 
son of Governor George S. Silzer 
of New Jersey, to Miss Eunice Wil- 
son Holman, of Plainfield, N. J.; at 
Plainfield. 


Married. Wolcott Blair, 31, Chi- 
cago host of Edward of Wales in 
1924,.to Mrs. Ellen Yuille Sturgis, 
in Manhattan. 


Married. Miss Dorothy Payne, a 
stenographer of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s, able typer of the original 
of the Treaty of Locarno, to John 
Sterndale Bennett, a secretary to 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, now pro- 
moted to a British diplomatic post 
in Chile; at London. 


Died. Martin Behrman, 61, May- 
or of New Orleans; in New Or- 
leans, of beart trouble. 


Died. John Harling, 93, a mem- 
ber of the famed group of British 
soldiers who charged the Russians 
during the Crimean War and were 
immortalized by Poet Tennyson in 
“The Charge of The Light Bri- 
gade,” recipient from the hands of 
Queen Victoria of the Victoria 
Cross; at Quincy, Mass., in the 
night. 


Died. Dr. Adolf Passow, famed 
German ear specialist, immediately 
after having performed an opera- 
tion for ear trouble upon former 
Kaiser Wilhelm; in a hospital at 
Utrecht, Holland, whither he had 
been rushed from Doorn, after suf- 
fering “a stroke.” 
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